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50,000 cars—Not enough! 


OR from every indication and'from orders on 
hand-we could double our 1914 production— 
make 100,000 cars and still be behind in orders. 
We have on file immediate shipping orders 
for over 10,000 cars. The new Overland 
has been on the market for less than one month— 
yet in that short time—in 30 days—we have received 
lorders for one-fifth of our entire 1914 production. 


For example: Away up in a very small town 
lim q remote corner of the great northwest, a dealer 
had contracted for 40 Overlands to be taken during 
the next twelve months. This isabig order for that 
section of the country. The publication of our an- 
mouncement (last month) brought him such an over- 
whelming batch of cash orders that he came straight 
to Toledo to literally beg for more cars. He stated 
that he would take the entire shipment of 40 cars im 
one month instead of twelve months as originally con- 
tracted for. 


On the other hand our dealers in the large cen- 
ters would take 500 cars apiece right now if we could 
supply them. But 150 a day is the very best we 
can do at this time. And these 150 per day we are 
carefully and equally distributing all over the country. 


Such selling records have but one meaning. 
Such a demand must prove to you beyond all doubt 


that the Overland is the most economical and prac- 
tical buy on the market. 

And why not? Look at the increased value 
and the decreased price! nam. 

The motor is larger—but the price is lower. 

The wheelbase is longer—but the price is lower.) 

The tires are larger—but the price is lower. . 

The new car has electric lights throughout—even 
under the dash—but the price is lower. 

The body is designed with cowl dash and flush U 
doors with concealed hinges—but the price is lower. | 

It is magnificently finished in dark Brewster 
green, trimmed in polished nickel and aluminum, run- 
ning boards and wheels to match—but the price is lower 

Then there are Timken bearings, a jeweled 
Stewart Speedometer—a larger steering wheel, and 
deeper upholstery—dbut the price is lower. ; 

Never before such value for such a price! 

It is conservative to estimate that on the average 
the new Overland costs you 30% Jess than any other 
similar car made. And a production of.50,000 cars is 
the reason. 

Get in touch with our dealer. - Arrange for an 
immediate demonstration. October and November 
are the finest motoring months in the year. If you 
are thinking of getting a car negotiate today. Make 
your appointment now. 


Handsome 1914 catalogue om request. Please address Dept. 54. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Feeding Silage to Beef Cattle 


Two Classes of Cattle, Light and Heavy--Both Bunches Fed Silage-—One Bunch Ear Corn, One Without---Cottonseed 
Meal Used for Concentrate--Is Highly Appreciated--Small Chance for Pigs When Ear Corn Not Used-- 
Cost and Sales--Year’s Trial Proves Silo’s Worth—By G. E. Jobe of Greene County, Ohio 


cy YEAR ago we erected two cement 
2) silos, each 14 feet in diameter and 
NPES 42 feet in hight. These hold 
around 150 tons each. I built them mainly 
for feeding cattle for the market. I thought 
the best way to find results that were most 
practical from the feeder’s standpoint was 
to feed different weights and ages of cattle, 
and to feed these in two lots, each being 
given a different ration, and see which lot 
would give the best results. 

In August, 1912, I bought a bunch of light 
eattle that weighed 499 pounds a head. These 
tattle were grazed until about December 10, 
when they weighed 644 pounds a head. They 
were then put into the feed lot and were fed 
silage at the rate of 15 pounds a day; this 
was increased about a pound a day until a 
maximum of 40 pounds a day was fed. With 
this feed they received corn stover and mixed 
clover and timothy hay. About January 15 
I began feeding cottonseed meal. The first 
feed was 4% pounds a day for the whole 
bunch of 32 head. This was increased 1% 
pounds a day until we got them to the max- 
imum of 60 pounds a day for 





to- market a week sooner than they were 
delivered, and they were driven three miles 
to°the scales.to be weighed, while all other 
weighing periods they were driven across the 
lot to the scale pen. You see quite a differ- 
ent result in the various periods. ‘Take the 
first one. The increase gain a-day. was much 
more than at any other time; They were 
kept out of the feed lot too long after I 
got the cattle. I don’t think they ever gained 
the shrinkage from shipping and I could not 
possibly get them to the feed lot a day sooner 
than I did. Then we had the muddiest of 
feed lots. This was true for both bunches 
of cattle; it was almost impossible to keep 
them supplied with good bedding, or rather 
enough of it to keep them dry. 

Referring again to the last weighing period, 
I thought it would be advantageous to both 
the feeder and shipper to change the feed, 
which I think was a mistake. I reduced the 
silage and increased the corn, and the last 
week took all silage from them and in its 
place fed mixed hay. These cattle were fed 
a ration of 15 pounds of silage a day when 


would probably weigh 50. pounds each. These 
pigs had a much better chance to fatten 
than the first bunch. This bunch of cattle 
increased 259 pounds in weight from the time 
they were put into the feed lot until they 
were delivered to the market. 


What the Cattle Brought 


Not taking into account the hay they ate as 
roughage, we must figure the corn in this 
bunch as we did the cottonseed meal in the 
other, so I estimate the corn was worth $360, 
and for the hogs we received $426. Not 
weighing in the hogs as I should have done, 
but estimating the gain at $3 a head, I find 
the total cost of cattle and hogs to be $3341, 
and the total sales #5484. In these accounts 
interest on the investment is included, but 
not labor; the latter item would have to be 
expended on the crop in some other form 
in order to have it put upon the market. 
We put about 26 acres of corn into these 
two silos last fall, and I found it cost a very 
few cents more an acre to put this corn in 
the silo than it would have cost us to put the 

corn in the shock, husk it and 





the whole bunch. From this 
time to May 17 that ration 
was fed, when they were 
driven to market, weighing 
923 pounds each, or an in- 
crease of 279 pounds a head 
from December 10 until 
May 17. 

These cattle did not get an 
ear of corn during the feeding 
season. I did not keep any 
account of the amount of hay, 
nor of its value, but the cot- 
tonseed meal cost $32.50 a ton, 


crib the corn and draw the 
fodder to the feed lot as 
needed through the feeding 
season. I think I can put one 
account against the other and 
strike an even balance; thai 
being true, I think the silo 
has been a good investment 
to me. 

Whether or not I 
learned which of the two 
bunches have been the most 
profitable or not, I think I 
have been able to pick up 


have 








a total for the season of 
$97.50. This bunch of cattle 


some points that will be to my 
advantage in the future. The 
first one is that the cattle were 





was not very high class in 
grade, was rather ordinary, 
but most of them did very 
well. There were no hogs to 
follow them until about Feb- 
Tuary, when four head that 
would weigh’about 75 pounds 
each were turned with them. 
They grew but did not fatten 
to do any good, which showed 
me that silage fed cattle as 
this bunch was fed are not in 
need of very many hogs to 
follow. 

The second bunch of cattle, 








kept on the pastures too long. 
Frosty grass was not what 
they were needing. Silage 
would have done them more 
good. Second, I think a good 
quality of cattle that would 
weigh around 700 pounds will 
give better results than the 
1000-pound cattle. Third, I 
think cottonseed meal will 
give cheaper gains with silage 
than ear corn, but the differ- 
ence is not very great; «one 
item in its favor is doing 








Consisting of 30 head, weighed 
1018 pounds in Jackson 
county, O, on November 10, 
1912. They were grazed until November 29, 
and when put in the feed lot, weighed 997 
Pounds a head, having lost slightly in grass. 
Every three weeks after until the last month, 
they were weighed always in the morning 
before being fed. To make the record more 
fomplete, I give the tri-weekly weights: 
November 28, 997 pounds each; December 19. 
1075 pounds; January 9, 1101 pounds; Janu- 
ary 30, 1137 ~pounds; February 20, 1178 
, bounds; March 13, 1197 pounds; April 3, 1245 
Pounds and May 1, 1256 pounds. The last 
Weighing period was four weeks instead 
(Sf three. The cattle were to have been taken 


Shed and Feed Boxes in Feeding Lot 


first put into the feed lot, which was increased 
at the same ratio that the first bunch was 
increased, 15 pounds a day- until they reached 
thé maximum feed of 40 pounds. These cattle 
were also fed two shocks of ear corn a day, 
which estimated at least five bushels a day 
and hay similar to the first~ bunch. 
of this hay which both bunches were fed 
for a while was what we called wheat hay. 
It was a wheat field cut for meadow, con- 
sisting of some wheat, timothy and clover. 
The cattle seemed to relish this roughage, 
and what wheat straw was left was used for 
bedding. With these catt’e were 34 pigs that 





A part ~ 


away with the necessity of 
going to the fields after feed, 
when fields are not in condi- 
tion to be used for that purpose. With the 
silo filled with silage and the barn filled with 
hay, I can do the feeding in much less time 
than it takes for the old way. I am well 
pleased with*my first year’s experience with 
the silo. 


The Choice of Breed is always a matter of 
personal preference and object in view. If 
the desire is dairy, the choice naturally set- 


tles itself on the basis of preference. Some 
men prefer Ayrshire, others Jersey or 
Guernsey cattle; still others want the 
Holstein. 
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~ Canadian Beef No Cause for Worry 


imports Into United States from Canada Thus Far Are Very Small—Quality Not High~Canada Short of Cattle. 
Very Large Receipts Improbable—Argentine Beef in the United 
States---American Cattle Grower Not Affected 


+ 


INCE the removal of tariff restric- 

tions a few weeks ago, a lot of 

vague rumors have been drifting 
. about cancerning the beginning of an inva- 
sion of cheap beef from Canada, coming down 
across the line to lower the general standard 
of prices and force the American farmer to 
sell at a loss. As nearly as can be discov- 
ered by careful examination, this is merely a 
rumor and nothing else; yet it has possibly 
had an effect upon the market, simply 
because men lave liad a notion that some- 
thing was going to happen and a few more 
cattle have been sent to market than other- 
wise would. A few days ago a subscriber to 
American Agriculturist wrote that he had 
intended to build three silos and feed a 
large number of cattle this winter, but on 
account of the tariff removal he had not 
attempted it. 

Just exactly how many cattle have been 
shipped in from Canada so far is impossible 
to ascertain. At Chicago, about 85 cars, 
mostly of stockers and feeders, have arrived 
from Alberta during a period of five or six 
weeks and were sold in the open market. 
These shipments, however, came from a 
region which has been subject to drouth this 
season and where general conditions are such 
as to make it necessary for owners to liqui- 
date and get their money out of the cattle. 
It is believed by men familiar with the move- 
ment of the markets that this clean-up, due 
to the drouth, accounts for the entire ship- 
ments from this region and that there is no 
liketihood they will continue. 

Some of the packing concerns in Chicago 
- have received shipments from eastern Can- 
ada, which they have purchased in the mar- 
kets there and shipped direct so these did 
not pass through the open market. They 
also have received some similar shipments 
of dressed beef, amounting, in one case which 
is known, to 1,000,000 pounds. This was from 
branch houses of American packers in Can- 
ada. These lots are believed to have been 
purchased at a considerably lower figure than 
the basis for similar stock in our own 
markets. 

But what every farmer is more interested 
in, is to learn what effect these incoming ship- 
ments from Canada are likely to have on 
permanent market conditions here and what 
they will do to our scale of prices. The 
chief effect of the whole matter, according to 
M. F. Horine, statistician of the Union stock 
yards company, will be to bring to market 
some few shipments of half-finished American 
« uttle from men who are a little bit uncertain 
i ad who are doubtful enough about the future 
1» let loose of their stock on account of the 
rumors. 

Scattered Shipments into Pennsylvania 

The amount of Dominion stuff which 
has come in at Buffalo; etc, so far, he says, 
is so small that it has had no effect whatever 
upon general market conditions, and has not 
been noticed except as an interesting novelty. 
Furthermore, he believes that Canadian cattle 
never will encroach upon our American raised 
stuff, and-certainly not for a dozen years to 
come. The cattle supply of that country is 
already relatively as short as our own, and 
the only possible effect will be the ultimate 
raising of prices in their own markets with- 
out affecting American market. The short sea- 


son and rigorous conditions of the Dominion 
make it impracticable for them to feed and 
finish large numbers of cattle. The chief por- 
tion of the stuff that has come from there so 
far has been of the stocker and feeder class, 
and considering that this country is already 
woefully short of that sort of stock, it seems 
really a benefit to have it come in. 

Aceording to Mr Horine, much of the 
demand for these northern feeders comes 
from Pennsylvania and eastern tobacco and 
truck growers, who want the cheapest kind 
of stock to feed manure on to the land. 

It is interesting to gather some of tle 
opinions of men about the market on the 
future possibilities of incoming Argentine 
beef. This is the unknown quantity, and 
some believe that it offers possibilities for 
changing the market in the future. M. F. 
Horine accounts for the Argentine beef which 
has been sold in England by the fact that a 
bitter competition has existed between for- 
eign and local South American packers. It 
has amounted almost to a rate war and prices 
have been cut until it was possible to sell 
dressed beef much lower than common, even 
though the packers were losing money in 
order to hold their place. If this condition 
exists as he states, it can only be temporary 
and has no permanent bearing on future 
conditions. 

Some of the items published in newspapers 
concerning the receipts in American markets 
from Argentina have caused considerable 
interest. Mr Horine accounts for these ship- 
ments in this way: In anticipation of the 
rempval of tariff restrictions, American deal- 
ers in all classes of merchandise filled their 
warehouses, with the intention of leaving the 
goods in them until the duty was removed, 
so they would be able to take in the extra 
profit. Legislation dragged slowly, however, 
and a month elapsed after the time they 
expected to be able to move these goods. As 
the storage warehouses were already crowded 
full, there were no shipments available to 
fill incoming vessels, and consequently a 
heavy cut was made in freight rates in order 
that they might not come in empty. Seizing 
the advantage offered by these low rates, 
dealers brought in the few shipments from 
Argentina, which have caused a great deal 
of interest, and in some quarters a little 
excitement. These low freight rates, he points 
out, will hold only until the warehouses have 
been “cleared. Similar conditions will not 
obtain again, because the same legislation 
will likely never be duplicated and, conse- 
quently, such shipments cannot be made at a 
profit. This is Mr Horine’s opinion and he 
firmly believes that there is absolutely noth- 
ing to fear from an invasion of South Amer- 
ican meat. 

The consensus of opinion of varicus men 
about the stock yards and the market is that 
there never has been a time so auspicious for 
the American farmer to start in the produc- 
tion of high-class beef cattle and make it pay 
handsomely.  Pure-bred stock is relatively 
low priced and a good beef sire can be 
obtained cheap. The present shortage can- 
not possibly be made up in less than eight to 
10 years,.an@.there is some doubt expressed 
in various quarters that it will be supplied 
even then. “ 

“In my judgment, the day of cheap beef 








for the American consumer is a thing of th. 
past,” says Prof W. J. Kennedy of the Iowa 
agricultural college. Rumors from the north 
or-the south or the far southwest about an 
incoming host of foreign cattle should }, 
branded in their infancy as very improbable 
Corn belt farmers can safely go ahead, put- 
ting in more alfalfa and saving more corn- 
stalks as silage, secure in the knowledge tha: 
their market is not going to be seriously dis- 
turbed by outside influences. 


FEED RAPE AFTER MILKING 

Bssex rape is a crop that is being much 
grown for forage purposes throughout +) 
entire country. It is best adapted to coo) 
moist climates, but does exceedingly w-«|! 
under a wide range of conditions, The grea‘- 
est growth can be expected on rich, mois: 
loamy soils, although it will do well on an: 
soil suitable to other farm crops. Rape is a 
very heavy producer and requires lots of 
moisture, It takes considerable nitrogen from 
the soil as well as mineral plant’ food. I: 
can well be compared with the corn crop in 
this respect. It is better to follow a crop of 
rape with wheat or some other small grain 
for this reason. 

In sowing rape, the ground must be plowed 
and a good seed bed prepared. There ar 
several ways of growing the crop, either drii! 
rows or broadcast, depending upon the 
ditions. The method commonly used is 
broadcast early in the season on especi: 
prepared land, or else it is sown in the gr 
ing cornfield, Four or five pounds to the a 
is sufficient for a good stand, If conditi 
are at all favorable, rape will do to past 
in from 50 to 70 days after sowing; so: ic 
times even less time than that. 

Rape has a high feeding value. It has b 
fed to milch cows with some degree of s:1:- 
cess. It increases. the milk flow markedly, 
but many object to the taint it gives 
milk, This trouble can be overcome by fe 
ing the rape after milking. Where the cop 
is fed to hogs or sheep, they may be turned 
right in and allowed to pasture on it. 

However, if it is fed to cattle and hors 
it should be handled as a soiling crop. Inw 
number of different places, rape is sown wit! 
other crops for forage purposes, In some 
cases it is sown 15 days after the oats or gra‘. 
crop and makes considerable growth for pas- 
ture after the oats crop has been ‘harvested 
If the season is very favorable, with plenty 
of rainfall, the rape has a tendency to grow 
up and interfere with the harvesting of the 
grain crop. A 


Why Plow—Because it loosens up the soil, 
exposes more of it to be acted upon by the 
gun, air and frost. Stubble and weed seeds 
are buried and so changed to. humus. The 
water-holding capacity of the soil is increased 
and rainfall can get into plowed ground 
easier and faster. On deep>«plowing, 2 
heavier rainfall can get in without running 
off than on shallow plowing. Do noi take 
a wider furrow than the plow will cut. 
Thorough plowing pays. It is a good 
practice to disk right after harvest. 
This puts the ground in better shape 
for plowing. - 
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ONTEST 
records -in 

€ ese laying 
went by the board -in 
the second Interna- 
tional -contest’ just 
completed: at Connec- 
ticut agricultural col- 
lege, some grand 
breeding stock was 
given trap nest marks 
and the—high. cost .of 
living -Was given a 
shock. Baroness IV, 
a White Leghorn ino 
the pen of Thomas 
Barron of England, 
broke the record for 
individual laying made last year at Missouri 
by Lady Showyou, with 282 eggs in the year. 
She is now international champion of official 
contests. [A hen at the Oregon agricultural 
college, however, has beaten even this record. 
During her year’s trial she laid 291 eggs. 
Thus she holds the world’s record.—Editor. } 
The pen led all others from the start and 
finished with the remarkable total of 1190 
ggs, an average for the five of 238 a bird. 
Every bird laid over 200 eggs and one finished 
in third place with 262. With the exception of 
the eighth to 12th weeks inclusive, when No 
3 wasn’t laying, each bird laid some eggs in 
every week till the 48th. Baroness IV got 
below four eggs a week only three times, 
once to three and twice to two. She laid 
seven eggs a week only nine times, with con- 
sistency in egg production which speaks for 
itself. 

The leading American bird, a Connecticut 
White Leghorn in Burton E. Moore’s pen, 
finished second with 267 eggs. The leading 
American pen, W. L. Sleeger’s of Pennsylva- 
nia, was third among the 100 pens. It fol- 
lowed the White Leghorn pen of Edward 
Cam of England, with 1107, of which 1024 
eggs were marketable. Other leading pens 
follow: Fourth, Edward Cam, White Wyan- 
dotte, 1009 eggs; fifth, O. A. Foster of Cali- 
fornia, White Leghorn, 997; sixth, Colonial 
farm of New Hampshire, Rhode Island Red, 
968; seventh, Frank Toulmin of England, 
White Leghorn, 954; eighth, W. P. Canby of 
Pennsylvania, White Leghorn, %52; ninth, 
Mrs H. F. Hayne of Idaho, White Wyandotte, 
951; 10th, Burton-E: Moore, White Leghorn, 
tied with Beulah farm of Ontario, White 
Wyandotte, at 945. 

In these first J]. pens are fovr English, 
one Canadian and six American. Seven quin- 
tets are White Leghorn, three White Wyan- 
dotte and one Rhode tsland Red.. In 1912 a 
United States entry finished first at 1079 only, 
with-this Beulah farm pen’s predecessors two 
eggs behind. The total production this time 
is far ahead of the first contest, being 77,916 
eggs, a bird average of 156, considerably bet- 
ter than has been done before outside of 
Australia, where laying contests originated. 


Sixty-seven birds laid 200 eggs or more. 
The best pair, Baroness IV and her sister, 
laid 544 and the second best pair, two Colo- 
nial: farm Rhode Island Reds, 245 and 248 
respectively, or 493. The former laid every 
day in August. The Sleeger Leghorn fowls 
tied these Rhode Island Red birds for high 
weekly score in the 28th week with 33 eggs. 
This was equaled by but one pen, Foster’s 
Leghorn, in the 33d week. The leading 
American pen did some great laying, stand- 
ing first for the month in April, May, July 
and August and tying with Baron’s pen for 
third in June, with 635 eggs altogether. The 
141 eggs laid in this pen during May smashed 
the previous record to bits. The No 4 bird 
laid 143 eggs in 153 days of these five months, 
and laid an egg a-day for eight straight 
weeks. The daily laying record went, how- 
ever, to Woodside farm of Pennsylvania, with 
a Barred Plymouth Rock, which laid 6] eggs 
in 61 successive days. 

The same dry mash feeding formulas 
coarse bran, corn meal, gluten, ground oats, 
standard middlings, fish and beef scrap and 
low-grade flour for the mash and cracked 


‘corn, wheat, white oats, barley, kafir corn, 


buckwheat and beef scrap for the scratch 
grain, and the latter fed by automatic feeder, 
are in use in the third contest, which began 
the day after the second closed. Contest 
pens have been increased from five to 1) 
birds, and the college has cntered pens for 
important experiments with feeding methods. 
This contest is the first without outside con- 
nection, conducted simply on scientific lines 
by the department of agriculture, through the 
S.orrs experiment station, and the college 
jointly. Prof William F. Kirkpatrick is in 
charge. 


Cost of Producing Commercial Eggs 


This phase of the egg question was dis- 
cussed some time ago before the New York 
state agricultural society, by H. O. Poon 
of Ulster county, N Y. He said: In my own 
poultry business I keep a pure-bred tlock 
from which I sell breeding stock and eggs 
for hatching, also a commercial laying tlock 
of unmated hens from which I supply sterile 


eggs to a select trade. 
As I have not kept 
separate accounts 
with these two de- 
partments on feed 
bills, I found it puz- 
zling to arrive at 
exact conclusions as 
to the cost of pro- 
ducing the commer- 
cial eggs. However, 
taking the figures of 
a considerable num- 
ber of poultrymen as 
to costs under various 
conditions, | am sure 
that the following 
calculation is well 
Within the net result that can be realized by 
the farmer who will give reasonable care and 
attention to a flock of say 100 or more hens 
of average quality: 


Rearing pullets to laying age. . .$0.50 





Labor and feed, 10 months.../ 1.25 
100 eggs at 2 cents...... sada i $2.00 
10 chicks at 10 cents.......... 1.00 
Value of hen at 10 months..... .75 
WS MEE oesced i vacssanesen 2.00 

WORE: a wbdbiiieseaacunreas $3.75 $38.75 


A little extra care and special attention to 
feeding a proper egg ration will increase the 
product at least 25%, making a net result of 
$2.50 a hen, The fertilizer by-product will 
fully cover overhead expense, interest on 
investment, taxes, etc. A certain poultry book 
advertised a few years ago, claimed a 
profit of $6.41 a hen on a ftloc k of about 2000 
hens kept under what might be termed an 
intensive system. The farmer who will give 
the same care and attention to poultry that 
he must give to any other department of farm 
production to win success. can produce both 
poultry and eggs at the minimum cost, and 
is, therefore, sure to profit by extra effort to 
increase his income from this source. Of all 
the avenues open to him to better his condi- 
tion with little additional capital and labor, 
nothing offers the sure increase of income 
that poultry does. 

A Stitch in Time—Don’t forget to fix the 
fences, A trip around the pasture and field 
fences now and then will often save trouble, 
strength and the time of having to drive the 
cattle back into the pasture. Animals are 
almost human when it comes to going where 
someone does not want them, Remove the 
suggestion, therefore, by not allowing any 
sags in the wire or any loose or decayed 
posts in the line.—[C, P. Bull. 


Good Drainage, either natural or artificial, 
is absolutely essential to the best success in 
the production of any crop whatever. It is 
expensive, but is a good investment. With- 
out it neither tillage nor fertilizers exert their 
maximum effeet.—[Dr W. H. Jordan. 
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All fowls were trap nested in 
houses like that at the right and in 
nests at the left. In the center is the 
leading American fowl. She laid 267 
eggs in the year. At the left is the 
English fowl, which led the contest 
with 282 eggs. At the right is the 
remarkable hen that laid an egg 
every day for 61 days. 


Nests, Houses and Winners in Connecticut Egg Laying Contest 











































































TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Bringing Them Together 


The county improvement league is 
the biggest movement now going on 
in the agricultural world. It is not 
only doing more to improve farm 
methods than anything else herete- 
fore, but it is bringing together the 
men in country and town, the women 
in town and country, the young peo- 
plé on the farm and in the village. 

The county improvement league 
consists of men, women and young 
folks from each township, represent- 
ing each of its interests—agricultural. 
industrial, business, religious, social, 
educational, etc. The league takes 
different forms in different counties, 
but the grand purpose in view is toe 
associate all interests and all organ- 
izations into one concerted effort for 
greater efficiency in all that pertains 
to the upbuilding of the community. 
The community council in each town- 
ship, as described on the editorial 
page of this number, applies the same 
idea to each township. 

The county league may be support- 
ed by voluntary contributions from 
farmers and business men. Some 
states have amended their constitu- 
tion to permit of a special tax for this 
purpose, or aid may be obtained from 
the county or state treasury, or from 
state and federal agricultural depart- 
ments, or from the state agricultural 
college. The league may employ one 
or more advisers or experts in better 
methods of farming. household eco- 
nomics or civic affairs. 

Comes Up from the Farmers 

But the vital characteristic of this 
new development of the forward 
movement is that it comes UP from 
the farmers themselves, instead of 
being carried DOWN to them. ft is 
not a scheme of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture to dominate 


and control, nor of the state univer- 
sity nor agricuitural coliege to assert 
to itself too much power. [ft is not 
a patronizing effort of bankers to 
show farmers how to farm it, but itis 
a purely co-operative coming togetheF 
of.each and every interest in behaif 
of the common good. 
S uch association 
springs from the 
people themselves, 
through a basis of rep- 
resentation that is en- 
tirely fair to one and 
all, and free from any- 
thing that smacks oft_ 
politics, sectarianism or 
partisanship. 

The county improve- 
ment league and the 
community council are 
just in their infancy. 
Experience is showing 
how to make each ef- 
fort of this kind still 
more efficient. It is 
revealing the fact that 
each community, im- 
deed, every school 
district, contains peo- 
ple whose powers of 
leadership only need to 
be developed through 
some such effort, to in- 
spire all the people te 
make better use of 
their time and talents, 
their means and homes. 

This movement is 
opening up an utterly 
new. world to the young 
people, and their work 
in the home, on the 
farm and at schoo! is 
taking new lines and 
producing resuits 
which already are 
nothing less than mar- 
velous. The absence of 
farmers’ clubs or any 


munity. 
years, 


one 
indicated 


each 
on the 
Farther, 


year 


in the county. 
basis of Christianity 
the appearance of preaching at people has 
been judiciously avoided. 


lind of loeal. organization among 
farmers is one thing that delays 
forming an improvement league in 
every county. 

It is easy for the farmers in any 
school district or locality to start a 
club of their own, as the necessary 
outfit will be furnished by this paper 
on receipt of stamp for return post- 
age. Any club, grange, farmers’ un- 
ion or similar organization may well 
take the initiative in starting a coun- 
ty improvement league. The latter 
should be organized in a businesslike 
way. A semiannual meeting at the 
county seat of all members of the im- 
provement league, with their women 





How Geod Work for Rural Life Radiates 


Those country churches and rural Y M C A’s which 
are inclined to think it is impossible to interest people 
in better ——. will de well to get in touch with the 
Windsor county Y 
at White River Junction; secretary, A. C. H The 
accompanying diagram 
through which this go agra is reaching every com- 

This work has 
and was started by 
gether to talk the situation over. 
contributions and the hiring of a capable secretary. 
This secretary started out for results, and kept adding 
line ry oe ot until the field was covered as 
in 2 
public subscription, and so valuable and popular is the 
work that several thousand doliars are readily raised 


MCA in Vermont, with neptanes ters 
indicates some of the lines 
been im progress three or four 


business men getting to- 
It resulted in public 


diagram. Everything is financed by 


All the work has proceeded 
rather than churchianity. 


American Agriculturist 


and young peopie, should be follow. 
by a social gathering and banquet. 
This coming together of ali sorts 4; 
people throughout the country js ;,, 
itself a splendid thing. 

The county league should have .,, 
office or headquarters where a!) it; 
members may feel at home and whe, e 
they can go, telephone, or write fo: 
information. But the adviser and 
other experts employed by the len: 
will do their best work the more th 
oughly they get out among the "cca 
ers, and by practically working wit), 
the farmer demonstrate to him 
he can solve his own problems 
how he may successfully 


Another Potato Pest Located 


The government warns »p 
growers against a potato di 
known as powdery scab, preva! 
parts of Europe and in Canad: 
may be kept out of the Unite: 
by quarantine measures. -. The« 
resembles the common scab, alt 
readily distinguishable by 
characteristics. Affected tubers 
show rounded, biister-like spots 
to % inch in-diameter. The skin o 
the pustules soon breaks, reveali 
dark brown, powdery surface 
posed mostly of spore balls, w 
serve to propagate the disease 
spots later enlarge and deepe: 
frequently coalesce, forming 
areas of diseased tissue, which 
the tubers unsightly and great! 
duces their market value. Pow 
scab is introduced into uninf< 
areas through the use of infected 
potatoes. 

A large mass meeting was recently 
held in Belfast, Ireland, to protest 
against the maintenance of the potato 
quarantine by the American govern- 
ment, and resolutions were passed tes- 
tifying to the freedom of the [Irish 
crop from potato wart, and sugzest- 
ing that a representative of the [ris! 
department of agriculture proceed to 
America to confer with Sec Houston. 
They were, however, apparently un- 
der the impression that the quaran- 
tine was based entirely upon the wart 
disease, whereas the federal horticu!- 
tural board has also taken the oc- 
currence in Ireland of powdery 
into consideratior. 
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Possible Commission Law Fight 


Whisperings among commission 
merchants seem to indicate that the 
Cole commissien law which went in- 
to effect Amgust 1 may be attacked, 
amended or repealed next winter. 
One little straw in the wind is the 
comment concerning the recent BR. B. 
Brown, Inc, failure, which, according 
to | one of the «trade papers, . has 
“focused attention upon. the absurdity 
of the belief.éncertained ‘in rural com- 
munities that the state. of. New. York 
stands béhind all merchants bonded in 
accordance: With the requirements of 
the bill. It-stands back of them _ only 
to the extent*of the bond, a paltry $3000, 
nothin p-an and nething less. The 
most. s and absurd feature in- 
volves “the the same cate- 

ory honest c ssion merchants who 
Pave: always ata shippers the full mar- 
ket price of- their, produce punctually, 
pt 4 crooks’ and fly-by-night rogues 

are ly devoid of business in- 
tegrity. This in itself is a telling in- 
dictment- of the ‘measure and sufficient 
to foree reptitablé members of the trade 
£. proper and immediate action when 

e legislature convenes.” 

We take no issue with our contem- 
porary when it comes to lumping hon- 
est and dishonest people together, no 
matter what their business may be. 
The sheep and the goats must be sep- 
arated! What should make our read- 
ers prick up their ears, however, is 
the last sentence quoted. The Cole 
law must be viewed as the entering 
wedge of long-needed and very neces- 
sary legislation to quell and prevent 
illegal. practices in the produce com- 
mission business. It is admittedly in- 
adequate. But events of the present 
season have shown as never before 
the absolute necessity of rooting out 
those men who have been robbing 
the shippers, the railways and the 
public and adding disgrace to the 
commission business. 

By all means let us_ have the repu- 
‘table: members of the trade take 
“proper and immediate action. But lect 
us Warn our farmers to keep their 
eves open to see thet the action is 
really proper; that is, eminently just 
to all_parties concerned. Uniess farm- 
ers are alert from now forward all 
that: med last winter may be 

1 must, Aye adequate rep- 











the “proper and immediate _ action’ 
may be one-sided. Watch out! The 
honest.commission merchant may be 
like the gentie bull and the gun that 
isn't loaded. 


More Licensed Comission Men 


Many additional * commission mer- 
chants in New York state have now 
complied with the requirements of the 
new state law, besides the~ names 
printed’ previous. They are as fol- 
lows 
Commission Merchants itn 

Oheese and Eggs 


At Lag Mg me, Cee 4. Oe 
Broadwi At A Mert & €> 
1917 Waliabout Market. ‘ai’ mow Yous Cari 
of 5 Worth BP 





Butter, 





of 
of 149 Reade st, 
Green wich + c 
At Troy, N 


In ‘irom and Vegetables 


At Albany, N Y: Alex McKeown of 11 igen tt 
37 Ryan .! y Grand®- st, J Stevens & Son of att 
Broa t Brookiyn: J Brooks of 119 West ave, 

Schecke of 23 te market, B Cohen 
. N ¥ & N JF Produce Co Inc of 
FI Schroeder of 114 West ave, 


market, of 174 st, & 
West Market st, 7B “Schintzius of 33 West Maacket st. 
At Elmira: F A Keeton of 123 targa agg BS At New 


Warren st, H H Grimm: & Co of 93 Park pl, Hait 
MeNicholas of 843 Wasiington st, J Hamburger 
Co of 264 Washington st, J W Hutchinson & Co of 
~ preston st, L Tanicke Co of 178 Chambers 
I Killough & Co of 157 West st. C H 
o Ww Kimbat! of 202 Franklin st, A-B Kline of 306 
Washington st, Kunz,Marsh & Pendleton, Inc 
Rende st, W H Liscomb & Con of 240 Washing- 
ton st, R. G. Lyle of 116 Warren st, Lyon Bros Co 
330 Washington st. McCless of 306 Washington 
st, J Maye of 304 Washington st. H G Milrs & Co 
of 315 Washingten «+t, M J Mulligan of 83534 Wash- 
ington st, N Y , eh Fy Co Ine of 340 Washington 
. N ¥ & N J Produce Co of 26th st 
aye, North ——. Fruit we of 90 
Washington st st, J 


Paes 


"C Van Sicklen of 
126 Warren st, 


em market, T P 
oy & Co @ 246 Washing: 
Washington A White- 


f° dig 


Duane st, G@ S Males of 306° pase gwar Bh 
of 317 Greenwich st. J Neugeboren & Son 
. J N Norris Son & Co 
Oppenheim of 322 Greenwich st, R H Peck 
Harrison st. J. C. Quick Co of 34 Jay st, 
berg of 183 Duane st, Rubenstein 
wich st i. 


© of 15 Washington ave, T H Townse 
West” ave. At Buffalo: Nationa] Fruit a: 
Co of 173 Perry st, Potter & Williams ¢ 
144 Michigan si, % D Rogers Sons of 102 W 
st, Satuloff Bros of =45 Michigan st, FJ s 
of 96 Market st, F M Welch of 139 Michi 
New York: BS Atpaugh & Co of 18 Bi 
R L Brower & Co of 92 Barclay st, H Be 
of 119 Warren st, C W Colburn of 59 W 
Cregan & Meany of 197 Reade st, Frost & 
42 Harrison st, W Gamble & Co of 292 Wa 
C C Garrett of 12 Harrison #%, G F Hinri 
pe 41 Lawton ave, Knapp Bros & Co of | 

VR Lamia of 202 Franklin st, A La 
oe 836 Washington st, -J Lippmann of 268 \ 
st, Natale & Frank of 250 Washington st, | 
Co Ine of 341 Washington st, Read & Ak 
332 Ma nag > at, TJ Roberts & Co of 181 
D J Ryer’s Sons of 117 Warren st, C V 
Co of 340 Washington st, A Spada & ( 
Franklin st, Steers & Manke of 20 I 
Titus Bros of 154 West st, G Troino of 189 \ 
J N_ Voorhees of 179 Reade st, T A Watson 4 
99 Park =P, _€ Weber Jr of $5 Park pl. R 
& Co Lawton ave, 


Wooley & Hug 
Hewitt re Wright & Windsor of: 12 Ha 
At Hudson : C C_ Finger of 744 Warre 
Alien Frum Co of 2 Ormond 
Saranac Lake: L Kernochan of Mills ave 
H Tucker of 524 Pearl st. At | t 
thony & ‘Monae Co of 129 Whitesboro st, L J st 
138 hitesbero st. At Watertown: Harring 
fect & Sutthot'l Paintin: House pl. 


In All Kinds of Fram Produce 


At Binghamton, N Y: Empire Produce Co of 14 
st. At Brooklyn: Ashman & Burkhardt of 
123 Wallabout market. 


At Cohoes: C Rogers 
of 65 Canvass st. At New York: J M Aller 
were= st, Florida Brokerage Co of 97 


& Son of 38 Lawton ave 


Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Game. Ftc 
H Beebe of 221 Flu: ching 
D Appleget & ( 50 

apiee & Co -* . He 


x Jewell Bros of 2 


In Hay and Straw 


At Brooklyn: E Bohnson of 84 Kent : 
Vroman of Bushwich station, I Weissberser 0 


At New York: Clark & Brow 3 ‘of 
Ae New Toe poner af 110 Ww sich ot, H 
Co cf G01 West 33d st, McAllen & Nu 
West 33d st, A Vroman of 33d st & 
Washburn & Co of 650 West Sith 


In Calves, Eggs and Pigs 
At@/Brookiyn: “G. W. Graf of 201 W llabout 
market. 


In Hay, Straw, Grain and Ger nerd ral 
Brooklyn: Miller & Verthoif of Nor ot 
and Kent ave. At New York: TDusenbe kf " 
90 West st, B Gallup of 601 West Sid *. he 
of 334 st and 11 th ave, GE 
Inc of 601 West 33d at. 
In Batter and Eggs 
$ 21 and 138 W 
At Brooklyn: B i Fitter =< Smebout. § 
4 we At New Yor! 


abou 
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CORN BETTER THAN EXPECTED ~ 


" Husking Returns Average About 23 Bushels Per Acre—Quality of 
Crop Poor—Nearly 5,000,000 Acres Abandoned—New 
Wheat Acreage Very Large—By B. W. Snow 


The acreage origindlly. planted to 
, this year amounted to 107,803,000 
acres. The acreage reported as en- 
tirely abandoned is 4,833,000 acres, 
vaving the area which actually pro- 
guced some corn, either in. the shape 
of husked corn or in the shape of corn 
in fodder, amounting to 102,970,000 
acres. The average rate of yield up- 
on this area after the elimination of 
the totally abandcned fields was 23.1 
pushels, making a corn crop for the 
year of 2,586,573,000 bushels. 


eort 


present 

Last month American Agricul- 
qurist’s report indicated that the 
maximum crop possibility was about 
2,300,000,000 bushels, the differénce 


representing the slightly larger rate 
of yield than was anticivated. The 
total crop this year, as above estimat- 
ed, is equivalent to a yield of 22.1 
pushels per acre upon the total acre- 
originally planted. This, of 
very low rate of yield, 


age 
course, 1S @ 


put it is by no means a record. In 
1901 the average yield was only 16.7 
pushels and in 1894 onty -194%. In 


1911, the last year of partial failure, 
the average yield was 23.9 and in 1892 
it was exactly the same as this year. 


The general quality of the corn crop 


this year is decidedly helow the av- 
erage. This is always the case in 
years of abnormal weather conditions 
and the situation this year is no dif- 
ferent than has been experienced in 
all other years of partial crop fail- 
ere. 7 iverage quality of the crop 
this year is reported at 81.1, against 
8.1 last year and an average for a 
series of years of about 85. In 1911, 
the last previous year of crop fail- 
ure, the quality was reported at 80.6. 


ACREAGE, YIELD AND PRODUCTION OF CORN 








{Last three figures, 00's, omitted.] 
Acreage 
wholly 
\creage aban- Acreage Per 

nted doned harvested acre Bushels 
NY. 29 - 29 
Be oe 428 428 
ja. 7.652 230 $22 
uk .. 2 _- 199 
Sean _ 20 
W Va _— : 712 
BP ccpcece — 3,553 
D secece _ 882 
Mich 1 — 1,668 ‘ 
Ind ..... 4 $9 £,832 4,25 
Ps 16 306 9,906 t 
Wis .. l _ 1,643 57,508 
Minn 2 _ 304 89, 
TD scosece 10 204 009 340,3 
Mo ..: 7 451 7,069 20,17: 
BE isecce 8 2,101 6,302 25,2 
Neb ..... 862 6,978 16 111,648 
ND. 18 351 30 10,530 
8D.. 54 2,653 28 74,284 
- 17 25 1,175 
@e ..... — 20 30 600 
Wah . - 34 30 1,020 
a .. 508 5,136 12 61,632 
Mont — 22 26 572 
faber 20, — 20,651 21 433/671 





Teal .. 107,803 4,833 102,970 23.1 2,386,573 
Following the enormous crop gath- 
ered in 1912, in which all records were 
broken, there is naturally a larger 
amount of old corn carried over to 
supplement the deficiency this year 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents estimate that 4.1% of 
the crop. of 1912 is __ still in 
frst hands on November 1, and 


and a 


drouth early 
about a 
seeding ofthe new winter wheat crop 
progressed rapidly and under splen- 


began have been remarkably 
able over all of 
wheat growing territory, and the pros- 
pect on November 1 has rarely been 
equaled, 
where, on account of the long drouth 
the 
serious matter, winter wheat has al- 
ready 
fall 
moisture 
growing weather continues, it is prob- 
able that the winter pasture furnished 
by _ this 
toward making good the loss in other 
pasturage and feedstuffs. 


this amounts to 131,000,000 bushels of 
old corn available with which to sup- 
plement the short crop of the present 
year. Last year at this time only 65,- 
000,000 bushels of corn was carried 
over, so that the present stock of old 
corn-in the country is at least double 
that of 1912 at the same time. 
With this carry-over of old corn 
and a total crop of new corn of al- 
most 2,400,000,000 bushels, it-is evi- 
dent that there will still be an enor- 
mous deficiency in commercial corn, 
range of high values may be 
properly anticipated for the next 12 
months. At the same time there is 
enough corn so that there will be 


nothing in the shape of a famine in 
material for production of meats, 


Auspicious Start for Wheat 
The breaking of the long summer 
in September brought 
situation under which the 


did soil and weather’ conditions. 
Plowing for wheat was late in begin- 
ning, because of the long drouth, 


which rendered the ground hard and 
dificult to work, but as soon as the 
rains came all 
farm work co-operated to 
possible to 
this work, and the result was that the 
acreage intended for wheat was pre- 
pared more quickly than perhaps has 
ever been the case before. 
was in unusually good 
working and 
hurriedly 
physical condition than 
for some 
possible to plow for wheat after. the 
work began that more than the usual 
acreage was prepared in all the states 
of principal production. 
the 
Kansas, 
linois resulted in 
of a large area of corn and the seed- 
ing thereon of winter wheat. 


other conditions of 
make it 


place all farm power at 


The soil 
condition for 
the seed bed, although 
prepared, was in better 
it has been 


years. So rapidly was it 


The loss of 
over large areas in 
Oklahoma and Il- 
the plowing down 


corn crop 


Missouri, 


Weather conditions since seeding 
favor- 


the great central 


In Kansas and Oklahoma, 
shortage of feedstuffs is a very 


furnished a large amount of 
pasturage. As there is ample 
in the ground and good 


crop will go a long way 





Nurserymen to Meet—The 39th an- 


nual convention of the American as- 
sociation of nurserymen will be held 
at the Hollenden hotel, 
O, June 24-26, 
can be secured by writing Sec John 
Hall of Rochester, N Y. 


Cleveland, 


1914. Full particulars 
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An Efficient Degree Team at Watertown Grange 


Star grange at Watertown, N Y, was organized in 1873 with 30 char- 
embers, four of whom are now living. The present membership is 
ie and 120 new members have been added within the past two years, It 
the aim of his grange to do the degree work as it is given in the 
)Manual, with all. officers’ parts committed te memory. Special pains are 
- “10 this grange to interest young and old alike. 


® toliceny “ oF ’ 
MUiskl> «tans tundeh! 












CAUTION! 


The great popularity of the 
clean, pure, healthful 













































WRIGLEY'S 


is causing unscrupulous persons to wrap 
rank imitations that are not even real 
chewing gum so they resemble genuine 
WRIGLEY’S Bzziziip. The better 
class of stores will not try to fool you 
with these imitations. They will be 
offered to you principally by street fakirs, 
peddlers and the candy departments of 
some 5 and 10 cent stores. These rank 
imitations cost dealers one cent a pack- 
age or even less and are sold to careless 
people for almost any price. 


If you want Wrigley’s look before you 
buy. Get what you pay for. 


seme len ool it 9s pn = 


we 


thre ee 


Be sure it’s 
WRIGLEY’S 


We are inserting this advertisement solely “83 

to protect our customers, who are contin- ° SN ' 
ually writing us that they have been a, 

deceived by imitations which_they er 

chased thinking they were WRIGLEY’S. 























Limestone Grows Big Crops 


Crush it 
b (ott s ane 






Right under the sur- 6 “oy cents 
face of your farm is the best 


kind of fertilizer— Limestone 
welling to be crushed and mixed 
with the soil to make it grow bigger, better-‘ 
paying crops. Your land needs this ind of fertili- 
zer. You can crush it at a cost of about 65 cents a ton 
or less if you use a 


Wheeling ‘r-<' Crusher 


Only 6 H. P. needed to operate it, At spare times you can make 
it pay for itself several times over by crushing for your neighbors 
and for road making. The Wheeling is made of steel—three times as 

strong as a cast-iron crusher. Much lighter and requires less power. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices 
and get our booklet showing how crops are increased by liming your land. 
it is an eye-opener and every statement a fact. Write today. 
WHEELING MOLD AND FOUNDRY_COMPANY 
135 Raymond Street, Wheeling,W. Va. 








































Are You Looking 
For Land? 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings — 


Two hundred and fifty-eeven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sug- 
gestions, plans, etc, for the construction of 
barns and outbwildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 











160 acres in Wexford County, Mich. 
200 acres in Pine County, Minn. 
71 acres in Cass County, Minn. 









480 acres in Shannon County, Mo. tion and use of barns, grain barns, horse 
About 6 acres in Be ton Co., Wash. barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corm 
About 7 acres in Fresno Co., Calif. houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens, 







There 
dog houses, 


are likewise chapters 
too! sheds, 
roofing, doors and 
poultry houses, ma- 


granaries, etc. 
upon bird houses, 
ventilators, roofs and 
fastenings, workshops, 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, ete. 235 


Owner moat sell this land and wil! price it right. 
State which tracts you are interested in and full 
particalars will be given. 

W.C. ALLENS Box 445, Aberdeen, S. D. 




















pages. 5x7 inches, Clot sovcecececeee $1.00 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashlard Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 





Wood Saws 


These saws will cross-cut heavy pole and cord wood A) 
and posts and lightlumber, Our patent 
rock shaft prevents saw breakage and as- 
sures exnsy running. Sturdy and rigid, Write 
today for catalog, low prices and trial offer. 








See Our Guarantee 
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Edwards Patent 


STEEL Shingles 
Beat WOOD 


ies that there’s no 
pene ae 
easier to prt on— 
make @ roof that will NEVER rot, rust, bak or 


Protection to Life and Preperty 
dipped tw MOLTEN ZINC. 

to in Our gotens 
7 = cmwenetion, 

ecme in of 100 or m 

thing or over om 


Steel Shingles are so far ahead of common 
wood shing! 























ere 
time and trouble. 


Send worl? 
WRITE! 
~ Ea. 
ble, give dimensions of roof, 60 we can quote 
THE EBWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1112-1162 Lock Street Cimcinnati, Ohie 
Largest Bakers of Sheet Metal Prodnets im the World 














































































just as waterproof 


15 oats Saccttsl ao 


A. 5. TOWER CO. .. BOSTON 
Tower Canadian Limited, Toronto 


i103 




















cterd of these crushers fer crushing trap rock 

; einer han ketagd ee o 
ers 

SEL P. Pubece natgubestng consrests 

ané machine will soon for itself, 
for. trial offer. 








We M rs oo ow 
Sprayers 
for Everybody 


= apa 
poe pe fm pat toy Seg Fo 
Ca, 10 11th St, Elmira, N.Y. 


= Good for alt reps. Quickty available. 
Dest. 8, Utlea, W. Y. 












+ 
_“¥. E, CONLEY LIME co., 


Pact 









A grow it, bale it, ship it. 
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In American Agriculturist of October 
18 was published an article by Prof HLA. 
Surface, economic entomologist of Penn- 
sylvania, .concerning parasites of the 
San Jose scale. A prefactory note and 
an editoria! in the same issue warned 
fruit.growers not to abandon spraying 
simply because promising parasites had 
been discovered. Spraying is a neces- 
sity from the standpoint of securing a 
perfect fruit for market. Since the pub- 
lication of the article we have had re- 
quests for opinions on the other side of 
the question. These we give in the fol- 
lowing article. written as indicated by 
Prof T. J. Headlee and Harry B. Weiss, 
respectively, state and assistant emto- 
mologists of New Jersey. “Those read- 
ers who do not as yet practice spraying 
will find the subject of auturan and win- 
ter work with the San Jose scale im an 
article by Sheldon W. Funk in our issue 
of October 4.—I Editor. 

Recently I have had letters from 
Jersey men calling my attention to 
the work Prof Surface has done on 
parasites of the San Jose scale, writes 
Prof Headlee. The writers ask me, 
whether. I would recommend the in- 
troduction of the parasites into New 
Jersey orchards. Of course, I saw 
press bulletins and newspaper write- 
ups of the parasite subject, but did 


not feel that the government was 
likely to damage New Jersey fruit 
growing -until I began to get these 
letters. 


Presumably Prof Surface advocates 
the introduction of parasites into 
regions where they have not already 
reached, inasmuch as he has already 
sent parasitized scale to certain of our 
growers in the fruit growing sections 
of New Jersey. It is known absolutel? 
that all species of scale enemies save 
one, reported by ProfSurface,were dis- 
covered years ago and have been 
found in New Jersey fruit growing 
regions repeatedly simce. The ome 
discovered appears to be new to 
science, and will doubtless be found 
in New Jersey as soon as search is 
made for it. 

As a rule, if a parasitic enemy is 
present at all in a given locality it is 
present in such large numbers that 
artificial introduction does not mate- 
rially shorten the time when its host 
will be reduced in numbers enough to 
be noticeable. Therefore, artificial 
distribution is not worth the time and 
trouble that it takes... The assump- 
tion. therefore, that artificial intro- 
duction of parasites found on the 
scale in Pennsylvania—with one ex- 
ception, the same, if yeu please, as 
have existed for many years in New 
Jersey—will control the scale in our 
state and will,if taken seriously by our 
growers, cost the fruit interests of 
this state many thousands and, per- 
haps. millions, of dellars. 


Parasites Already Reported 


The following data havé been com- 
piled by Harry B. Weiss, in order to 
present facts so far as they relate to 
scale parasites found in New Jersey. 

In 1894 Aphelinus  fuscipennis 
(How) was bred from San Jose scale 
in New Jersey by the late Dr John 
B. Smith. In 1896, the following ad- 
ditional parasites were bred from the 
seale in New Jersey: Apfhielinus my- 
tilaspidis (LeBaron), Aspidiotiphagus 
citrinus (Craw). and Anaphes gra- 
cilis (How). These also feed on 
other scale insects. In government 
bulletin No 3. new series, published 
in 1896, L. O. Howard and C. L. Mar- 
latt ‘mention Aphelinus fuscipennis 
doing effective work in California in 
1891 and of Anaphes gracilis being 
collected at Riverside, Md, and Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

In 1897 the fungous disease Sphe- 
rostible coccophila was tried on San 
Jose scale and proved promising. In 
1898 Chilocorus similis; a ladybird 
beetle, was imported from Japan and 
experimented with, but disappeared 
before the end of the season. In 1899 
Exochornus tri-pustulatus, 2 large 
ladybird beetle. was noted feeding on 
the scale, but existing only in small 
numbers. In the same year Pen- 
tilia miselHa, a mintte ladybird enemy, 
and Aphelinus fuscipennis were nota- 
bly abundant. 

In 1900 Pentilia misella was numer- 
ous and Adalia bi-puncta was found 
feeding in some localities on the scale. 
In 1908 the fungous disease Sphe- 
rostible coceophila was at work at El- 
beron, N J. In 1906 Pentilia misella 
was again abundant in many places. 
In 1908, on account of adverse cli- 


matic conditionsno. benefits were de-: | 


rived from the. disease Sphe- 


rostible coccophila. With the excep-}_ 


Subject of Parasites Brought Up by Practical Growers—Headlee and 
Weiss, New Jersey Entomologists, Oppose Professor Surface— 
Lime-Sulphur Efficient ahd Sure to Produce Good Fruit 





infect plants at any time 
period. 


tion of the information in the bulletin 
referred to, the above notes are all 
from New Jersey records by the late 
Dr John B. Smith. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and has been for the past sev- 
eral years to most entomologists in 
the east, that the San Jose seale has 
been on the decline. This condition 
of_affairs in New Jersey is attributed 
to the censtant warfare being waged 
against the seale and to various pre- 
dacious and parasitic.enemies, among 
which are Smilia misella (same as 
Pentilia miscella}, Aphelinus fusci- 
pennis, Prospaltella aurantii and-Ana- 
phes gracilis. Surely what is happen- 
ing_in New Jersey can’t be very far 
removed from conditions in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Artificial Means Uncertain 

The main fact is that no one para- 
site is doing the work of extermina- 
tion, but a host of natural enemies. 
Mereover, this has been taking placa 
naturally, without any help from ar- 
tificial distribution. The cases where 
artificial breeding and distribution of 
either predacious or parasitic ene- 
mies have been successfully used are 
few and far between. We are not in 
a pesition to train these insects to our 
service or induce them to feed upon 


stroyed, but will 
ing on the land 
may be spread. 


vorable to the rarasite. 
drain land and apply a 


vance of the crop. 


greatly lessened. 

vance of the crop. It is 
lowing precautions should 
beds; 


fested seed 


parasite; avoid transfer 
soll as far -as 


ported that the spores may 
the soil for at least seven 


It ts known also that 
affected roots are fed to anim:)}< th 
spores of the parasite are : 
pass out 
the manure and wil) be capable of in 
fecting any susceptible plants : 
where the 


An acid condition of the soi! js 


large: 

tity ef lime—1% to two tons ap 
This treatment is most effective whep 
the Ime is applied 18 months in ad. 
However, if burnt 
or hydrated lime is applied this fall 
to land intended for cabbaces® nex 
year the danger of infection will hy 


possible; 
clean, destroying all weeds belonging 
to the mustard family; rotate cropg 






remain in 
years and 
during this 
Wheg 


not de. 
ilive in 


STow- 
ma hure 


cal fa- 
I horoughly 
quan- 
acre, 


Air-slaked or ground limestone may 
be used if apptied 18 months in ag. 
advisable to 
make a practice each.year of liming 
land intended for cabbag?ts. 


The fol. 
be observed 


also: Keep the seed bed free from this 
parasite; do not set plants from in 
destroy 
roots as far as possible; boil affeeteg 
roots: before feeding to stock; avo 
application of manure to such Crope 
unless you know they are free from the 


affected 


of infest A 
Cultivaty 





unfamiliar species. The fact that the 
San Jose scale exists is proof that 
it is adjusted to its surroundings, in- 
cluding all of its natural enemies. The 
following years may see a decrease of 
its enemies with a corresponding in- 
erease of the scale. During the past 


Selecting Show Samples of Com 
D, W. GALEHOUSE, WAYNE COUNTY, 9 

In selecting a 10-ear lot of corn fo 
the corn show, among the more im 
portant points is that of adaptability, 


few years weather conditions have The size of the ear should depend 
been favorable for the multiplica- Jarsely upon location, soil, rainfal 
tion of the parasites. and climatic conditions. To producg 
It is to be regretted that this “im- 2 maximum crop the entire crowing 
portant horticultural event” has been %¢€480n must be utilized. It is a ly 
brought forward at a time when the Mentable fact that a@ great many 
San Jose seale is no longer feared by farmers are growing varieties of com 
up-to-date fruit growers. Moreover. Which-are pot adapted to their pe 
a good spray of lime-sulphur or of Culiar localities- The result is green, 
oil will usually kill a larger percent- ‘%°S3Y, immature corn not fit for mar- 
age than will alt of the natural.ene- Ket or feeding. 
mies combined. Following adaptability must be seed 
Coming down~to brass tacks, the Condition. This is largely termined 
newspaper furore will probably cause by maturity, and later by storage con- 
millions of dollars’ damage by lulling ditions. Moldy kernels or cob indi- 
people into a state of false security, Cate a bad condition. The kerne 
and causing them to neglect really Should be full and plump at the tip 
effective measures of contrel. Da not t@pering. gradually from tip t 
delude yourself, Mr Fruit Grower, ground. Thin, shrunken, sharp-point- 


that you can dispense with spraying. 
The parasites will not do all the work. 
Introduce the parasites if you must. 


be 


The 10 ears should 


and watch their work. It will be @ color, size, shape, 

good lesson in natural history: but size of kernel. Select one 
above all, keep on with your orchard and then pick out nine 
practice against the scale. like it. This is easier said t 





on yield. At the Ohio 


Lime Land for Club Root 

cs ¢ heavy ears outyielded 

The New York state college of ag- 
riculture calls attention to the neces- 
sity of liming the soil now in order to 
protect next year’s cabhage, .cauli- 
flower, brussels sprouts, turnips and 


tip is a desirable quality 


The shank scar should 


indentation 


The weight of ear has some 


the 
over three bushels an acre. 


ed kernels are very undesir 
Uniformity of Ears and Samples 


uniform ia 
and 
t cal ear 
others just 
in done. 
influence 
station the 
ght by 
he filled 
but not al- 


ways essential to large yie! 


not be t# 


large, but of sufficient size to prope 





rutabagas from club root. Even support the ear. Swelled, open of 
such weeds as wid mustard. badly compressed butts, well as 
shepherd's purse, peppergrass and those having kernels of  irregulat 
others of the musiard fa=ily size, are objectionable. standar! 
are affected. Growers «re familiar ean be set for length an: »portio 
with the yellowish, wilted appearance as qa similar variety will in ther? 
of affected plants. with the enor- gqyalities in different lo yns. Tt 
mously enlarged roots, and with in- studying the relation of in tation ef 
ability to produce a crop. " kernel to yield, the smooth tyr 
Club root disease is produced by seems to outyield the rou: 
Very minute parasitic plants that live - 
in the roots of the affected plants. Learn to Sell the - od of the 
They produce immense numbers of farm to the very best ad tage. 
—— 









Special to New Subscribers Only 





American Agriculturist from Now until Jan. 1, 191-5, for $1.00 





The contents of a book of t! 
of course, mostly statistica! 





The Orange Judd Year 
Almanac and Atlas for 1914 is every nome. No ote: y 


will bot omen at the extent, clearness and accuracy of its contents 
contains Y 200 ; ; 

over 
Book, will saboed ay omy 





6x8i inchés in size.’ The 1914 edition of the Orang* 
about January ist. ~if 


Get up a Chub * two sew 


year free of ali cost and send you for your own use, without cost, 
Orange Judd Year Book. Show American 





matte: and sample copies wil! 


This special offer of the rest of the year Free is not made at any other se 
son, and besides the extra copies of American Agriculturist, this phenomenal 


offer carries with it the opportunity to secure, fully prepaid, 4 copy of 
s kind are, 


necessary information and ou: I 


No other year book # 


und in a stiff, cardboard cover, is printed on excellent qua" ty Pent 
delivery uc 

order prom orders will ‘ you want one s¢! your 
puy; coals ill be filled in the order in which they are 
yearly subscribers and we will gead you American Agri ult el 
to your friends and ask them to subscribe. 25 never befor 

Cisculas ‘ 
will make an energetic canvass of your =¢le 


but it 
t to be 


h it, 
This book 
in J 
received. 
«vist for ont 


be sent pee 
» yorheod. 
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John Hall, Secretary 


In i889 the Western New York 
porticultural society had 19 life and 
9j1 annual members. This year it 
has about 1500 members, all told. This 
record is largely due to the efforts of 
John Hall, who in 1890 was elected 
gecretary, @ position the society . has 
apnually insisted upon his filling. Not 
only has the membership of the asso- 


ciation grown wonderfully, but the.ex- 
pibition feature has been developed 
to a high degre. When he was first 
elected the assoeiation met in the 
eommon council chamber of the city 
hall at Rochester; now the exhibi- 








Secretary John Hall 
hall and the 


tion room in Convention 
basement are. not large 
eontain the exhibits of all who would 
like to make displays if they could 
find space. For the past two or three 
years he has also been secretary of 
the American association ef nursery- 
men. 

Mr Hall came to the United States 
when 25 years old, as he says, “backed 
by the prayers of Christian parents,” 
He went straight through to Omaha, 
where he secured employment in a 
newspaper office, and he was the 
omly stenographer in town when 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and others 
took their famous tmp over the Un- 
ion-Pacific in 1868, he was employed 
to report the speeches. He was also 
employed at other times to réport 
procedings of a court-martial at San- 


enough to 


as 


HORTICULTUR 


Ruths. ; 





cultivated; cover crops of winter 
vetch and rye are relied upon to pre- 
vent. washing and to add humus to 
the soil.. His house, illustrated here- 
with, commands a beautiful view of 
several miles of farming country. It 
is admirably planned for convenience 
and comfort. The whole family, in- 
cluding six children and five sons-in- 
law, strongly advocate temperance. 

Probably every fruit grower in 
western New York knows Mr Hall as 
a genial, active, aggressive worker 
for the cause of better fruit. Mr Hall, 
on the other hand, cin call by. name 
a great army of these men from 
having come in contact with them at 
the annual conventions during. more 
than 25 years. He is constantly on 
the lookout for new ideas, new speak- 
ers, and new departures to make the 
programs and the _ exhibitions in 
Rochester the leading ones of their 
kind on the continent. <A visit to 
Rochester during convention week is 
a horticultural education in itself. 





Mushrooms a Gamble Crop 


Perhaps the greatest gamble crop 
is the mushroom. It either yields 
handsome profits or it yields nothing 
or worse—the grower is out the 
money invested in building equip- 
ment, manure and sundries, not te 
count his time. 

At Ithaca, N Y, in one of the large 
greenhouses mushrooms grew spon- 
taneously in and beneath the green- 
house benches, Because the owner 
made fair money out of this volunteer 
crop, another florist put up a mush- 
room house of the most approved 
pattern. It cost several hundred dol- 
lars and yielded during the three or 
four years he rtied to make it work 
several hundred cents, 

Mushrooms do pay, however, where 
conditions favor them. The most pop- 
ular places for growing them are in 
abandoned limestone quarries and 
caves. In western New York, Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Michi- 
gan are several such quarries, which 
supply considerable quantities of 
mushrooms to the cities. These 
quarry beds do not supply the de- 
mand, as the import figures given be- 
low indicate. It will not be wise, 
however, fer anyone to invest large 
sums of money in this crop until af- 
ter he has proved in a small way that 
he can grow the plants and make 
sales at a profit. Furthermore, his 
experiments should be conducted in 
the identical place in which he plans 
to have his commercial beds—not in 
some other quarry or cave. Before 
making any experiments whatever he 





ders, Wyo; the constitutional conven- should have Falconer’s book on mush- 
tion of Nebraska at Linceln, and the room culture, so as to know what to 
impeachment trial of tov «David avoid, as well as what to adopt. This 
Butter. book, which costs $1, will be mailed 
In 1873 he moved to Rochester, N postpaid to any address by Orange 
Y, and became associated with the Judd tompany of New York city. . 
Miter a brief sojourn in Hngiand he T™POXES PREPARED MUSHROOMS, POUNDS 
returned to the Vick establishment 1912 1911 1910 
and some years later entered the in- Total -8,420,Q09 7,517,841 7,978, 509 
wirance business. For eight years he France 7,049,028 + i, , 
Was Rochester park commissioner —— 250/941 4 
oe ° tussia 250,941 
His home grounds on-the edge of Austria ... 108,298 4 38 
Rochester consist of two acres, with a Germany ag tt nos, 963 129,85 
small orchard of mixed varieties. The oe 134/034 205648 33°680 
trees are well pruned, sprayed and China 16,718 19,388 16,140 
a 





























Concrete Fence Posts are Permanent 


When you put a concrete fence post in the ground you 
know it is there to stay—neither time nor weather will 
affect it, moisture cannot rot it, storms will not break it 
down. It is permanent—as everlasting as granite rock. 
The first cost of concrete posts is seldom more than that 
of wooden posts, and there is never any expense for 


renewal. Be sure to use 


UNIVERSAL 


in their construction. 
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Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 
est Adams 


PITTSBURGH 
Frick 


PR ay - 
Annual i. 2 wnt" Bares 





PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


In fineness, uniformity, strength and 
setting qualities it has no superior, Write for Farm Cement 
News numbers 7 and 8, about Concrete Fence Posts, Copies Free. 
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Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-in 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., does it, 
. others doing it. Why not se 


stumps a day. 
crops on Ez soil! Get 


—the onl 
made. 


Thousands of 
*P ull an acre of 
Double =e land value—grow ig 


ERCULES 


all steel, triple power stump paltes 
ore power than a locomotive. 


lighter, 406% stronger than castiron pu!ler, “% 
days’ free trial. 3 year guarantee to replace, free, 


castings that break fromany cause. 


safety ratchets. 
and letters from owners. 


Double 


Free book shows photos 
Special price 


will interest you, Write pow. Address 
Hercules Mfg. Co., 12322d St. 
Centerville, lowa 





























No more engine worry. No fear of fire. 
No insurance troubles. The really safe en- 


26-inch Hog Fence,....1 


Fre FAR RENCE Facrome 





Our large Free 


ontains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, 


41-inch Farm Fence, ...21c. 

48-inch Poultry Fence..224e. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
} teae styles and beighte. 







4c. 


Catalog 
Ind. 








peeranve stigated and now sealed with the 
f{ security—is here. Every 


Jacobson Engine 
is personally inspected, approved and labeled by 
the Underwriters Laboratories Co., Inc 3006 
ne-third aL thanrated 
capacity. Easy, sure starting. ever kicks 
back. Hopper cooled. Write for ‘Bookiets. 


JACOBSON MACHINE 
MFG. CO. 
Dept. L. Warren, Pa. 


every other way, too. 


The successful farmer who really m 

and gets ahead is the one who reads, 
There is no investment that 
a few books that will 


thinks for himself. 
will pay such big returns as 
give you the information you aun just when you waat it. 
en roamed, Send for our ifustrated 


28 pages, 6x9 inches, com- 


Catalog Free 
the most modern and 


taiaing descrintions of over 5f 


Better Farming 


Bigger Harvests 
es 


catalog, 12 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, & ¥, 
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Prices for Hogs Too Low 
SAMUEL SOSLAND, MISSOURI 
Corn and hogs are selling out of 
line, the one commodity being excep- 
tionally high, while porkers are now 
at the lowest level of the year, al- 
though not cheap. A bearish market 
for hogs is not unusual at this sea- 
son, however. Packers invariably de- 
press prices as much as possible dur- 
ing October, November and the earty 
part of December, because these 
months mark the beginning of the 
winter packing season, which is a pe- 
riod of accumulation of hog products. 
In addition to the usual bearish- 

ness of packers, the hog market has 
been and is still being weakened by 
enormous sales of pigs, shotes and 
other immature hogs. Receipts at 
Chicago, Sioux City, Kansas City and 
other important markets are run- 
ning considerably ahead of last year. 
Thousands of are included in the 
receipts, espe y at the markets in 
districts which suffered most from the 
drouth of the past summer. Short- 
age of feed prompts farmers of these 
sections to sell. Another influence 
which has led to intensive premature 
marketing is the prevalence of chol- 
era. 

Corn Scarce in Southwest 


Kansas and Missouri have little or 
no cholera, but they have scant sup- 
plies of corn. Of course, premature 
sales now are at the expense of future 
supplies. For this reason, even con- 
servative traders are bullish over the 
outlook for prices in 1914. 

It is admitted that the country pro- 
duced a heavy pig crop last spring, 
but this is offset by the deficient corn 
crop, which, as usual, is being fol- 
lowed by .a reduction in the average 
wéight of hogs coming to practically 
all markets. At Chicago, for instance, 
the average weight of the hogs being 
reeeived is around 211 pounds, which 
is 17 or more pounds lighter than a 
year ago. The average weight of 
hogs at Kansas City, 185 pounds, is 
the lightest in two years, and 15 to 
17 pounds under the receipts at this 
time in 1912. 

International Outlook Excellent 

Unless all signs fail, the Interna- 
tional live stock exposition for this 
year, November 29 to December 6, 
will be even greater than any of its 
splendid predecessors. The general 
manager, B. H: Heide, reports that 
the interest is indeed flattering, that 
the entries are larger than ever be- 
fore, and that the specia! features will 
be more attractive than any héreto- 
fore but on. 

For the 1913 International, to be 
held November 29 to December 6, 
there will undoubtedly be a larger at- 
tendance than ever before, and cer- 

_ tainly the number of events scheduled 
-for that week exceed that of any for- 
mer year. The continued decrease 
of cattle in the United States is caus- 
ing much alarm, and since not only 
consumers, but packers and farmers, 
are becoming more and more interest- 

‘'ed, probably some of the conferences 
held during the show will result in 
plans for increasing cattle on Amer- 
ican farms. Certain it is that where- 
ever cattle men come together this 
subject ought to be discussed. 


Green Bones as Poultry Feed 
BERTHA WILSON, KENTUCKY 


In my estimation the value of a 
bone cutter exceeds its cost if the cut- 
ter is used only one season; but as 
cutters are almost indestructible, 
they will last for years. Fresh green 
bone® is. of itself almost a complete 
‘feed, and may be used as a special 
Material for egg production. The 








compared with some other feeds. Ir 
May be set down at about 35%. Bone 
22 pounds of mineral 
matter in 100 pounds, 20 of fat and 
20 of albuminoids. The mineral mat- 
ter contains about 28 pounds of phas- 
Phate of lime, 11% of carbonate of 
lime, and a small proportion of earthy 


tan easily see that bone is 








eggs, as the fat assists in forming the 
yolk of thé egg and also in sustain- 
ing the fowl in winter. The albu- 
minoids provide the albumen for the 
eggs, and the carbonate of lime forms 
the shell, while the phosphate of lime 
is an ingredient of the eggs, and is 
also just the thing te feed to grow- 
ing chicks. Then there is always 
more or less meat adhering to green 
bone. This is highly nutritious, and 
very favorable to the production of 
eges. No oyster shells will be need- 
ed when bones are fed, as the. bone 
contains sufficient lime. Bone also 
serves to some extent as grit. 

Green cut bone must not be con- 
founded with ground bone or bone 
meal. The way I feed green bone is 
to give it in the morning, about a 
pound to a dozen hens, then give no 
other feed until night, but let the 
hens scratch and work. 


« 
Coming Events 
Assn. offfeial seed analysts, Washington, D C, 
Asean feed control officials, Washington, D C, 
American beet sugar assn, Congress hétel, 
Chicago, 
Assn official agri chemists, Washington, D C, 
Nat’) apple show and fruit produce con- 
gress, Spokane. Wash, 
Am pomological, Washington 
Soc for hort science, Washington, 
Eastern fruit growers’, Washington, 
Northern nut growers’, Washington, 
se comservation congress, Washington, 
Am hackney horse, New York. 
Western canners’ association, Hotei Sherman, 
Chicago, N 
United States land show, Coliseum, Chicago, N 20-D 8 
Sectional Farm Meetings 
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Del corn show, Georgetown, D 11-12 
State Board of agri show, Trenton, N J, D 10-12 
Md crop improvement, Baltimore, N 17-22 
Winter courses, state cof of Pennsylvania, D 3-F 25 
Short courses, New Brunswick, N J, D8 
State corm show. Morgantown, W V3, J 14-16 
State vegetable growers” ass. Ithaca, N Y, F 10-12 
Mad farmers’ league, Baltimore, N 17-22 
GRANGE 
State grange. Atlantic City, N J, 2-4 
State grange, Milford, Det, D 9-11 
State grange, Reading, Pa, D 8-12 
N ¥ state, Poughkeepsie, F 3-6 
W Va state grange, Morgantown, J 16-17 
HORTICULTURAL 

Mad state hort soc, Baltimore, N 17-22 
Lycoming €o fruit growers, Carlisle, Pa, N 25 
Cumberland Co fruit growers, Carlisle, Pa, N 2% 
Wyoming Co hert soc, Tunkhanhneck, Pa, N 28-39 
State hort soc, Trenton, N J, * D 8-12 
Peninsula hort, ‘Easton, Md, J 13-15 
Western N Y hort, Rochester, J 28-30 
NM ¥> state fruit growers, Rochester J 7-9 
State hort soc, Yerk, Pa, J 20-22 
Corn shew, live stock breeders, dairy union, 

hert assm and Berkshire congress, York. 5 19-18 
State apple show, Cleveland, 0, J 20-23 
Ohie state hort, Cleveland. J 20-23 
Fruit growers of Adams Co, Benderstille, Pa, D 17-19 
State hort, Morgantown, W Va, Zz 5-16 

LIVE STOCE 
Md_state dsirymen’s, Baltimore, N 87-22 
NS ¥ state dairymen, Syracuse, BD 9-12 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Md state beekeepers’. Baltimore, NW it-22 
New York state assn agri soc, Albans, JI 2-2 
State country church ference, Ethaca, NY. ¥F 10 
State hort soe, Richmond, Va, 21-22 
Scheot for leadership in country Hfe, Bthaca. 

NY. June 23-July 3 








AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE C0.’S 


Thoroughly 
Galvanized Wire 


A New and Decided Advance in the 
Manufacture of Wire for 
Woven Wire Fences 


A Galvanizing of Great Durability, Originally Developed and to 
be Found only in the American Steel & Wire Co.’s Fences 


E American Steel & Wire Company is the first to 
develop a THOROUGHLY GALVANIZED WIRE. 
It has a thicker coat, a quality more refined, and a 
deeply adhesive contact of the zinc and the steel that solidly 
tinites the two metals, highly flexible without injury, and 
having a finish and weather resistance unequalled—,a 


thoroughly galvanized wire. 


There are wonderful records of super- 
extraordinary efficiency, such an an auto 
tire lasting 30,000 miles; a pair of shoes, 
suit of clothes or a wagon showing as- 
tonishing durability; two ships built ex- 
actly alike, one being vastty better; or a 
certain piece of woven wire fencing ap- 
parently indestructible under long years 
of severe trial. 

Years ago, in making and galvanizing 


steel wire, we searched out the reason 
for this spasmodic super-excellence, and 
found it.to be the chance combination of a 
high state of perfection, in the finest detail, 
of man, methods, machinery and mater ‘a!s, 
We then mastered these fickle elements 
otf chance by the employment of a tre 
mendous manufacturing organization 
and brought them control for 
steady and continuous production. 


We now announce the final completion of our facilities 
for the extensive and permanent production of this thoroughly 


galvanized wire. 


We shall use it in the manufacture of our 


celebrated woven wire fences—the AMERICAN FENCE, 


the ELLWOOD FENCE, the ROYAL FENCE, 


the 


ANTHONY FENCE, and all our other fences. 


These fences are adapted for all field, 
farm and poultry uses, and possess 
superior structural advantages in quality 
of steel and fabric. Dealers everywhere 
throughout the country display these 
fences and will quote lowest prices. 


They cost mo more than other fences, 
and considering the extra large and /)eavy 
wires used, and the exclusive use of new 
thorough galvanizing, makes them espe- 
cially attractive as the best and cheapest 
fences. 


PRANK BAACKES, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Seles Manager 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH DENVER 


THE AMERICAN STEEL FENCE POST cheaper thar wood and more 
durgble. Send for booklet of uses. 36000 
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Functions of Market Bureau 
The large objects of the work of 
the government bureau of markets 
gnder the direction of Charles J. 
prand are to investigate the present 
systems of handling, marketing and 


ytilizing farm products with a view to 


gid producers, consumers and manu-. 


facturers in devising and maintaining 
economic and efficient systems of stor- 
transportation and marketing; to 


ace, m . : : 
ethods of reducing, or elimi- 


devise ! 











Charles J. Brand, 
Chief of Bureau of Markets 


and waste in every 
part of our marketing and distribu- 
ting system, in the hope of realizing 
better prices for producers and re- 
ducing costs for even better products 
or better products at the same price 
for consumers. 

So far as lies in its authority, it will 
also assist in the organization and ex- 
tension of co-operative production, 
distribution, marketing and buying of 
various commodities, Its functions 
are the natural answer to the ever- 
growing interest in the increasing cost 
of living. The problems before it are 
large and difficult, but the bureau will 
ick first those that appear possible 
a solution. For instance, it has -al- 
rady begun a study of co-operative 
methods thus far developed in the 
United States and those in operation 
abroad. Parallel with this it wiil de- 
fermine costs, changes of hands, in- 
creases in prices, etc, under our pres- 
ent commercial system. 

One of its most striking and useful 
features will be a market news serv- 
ke similar to the service now operat- 
ed by the weather bureau. Daily re- 
portS will be sent to postmasters and 
thers throughout the country. Thus 
PModucers will be aided in finding 
Markets at critical times. It is hard 
) estimate the value of such a serv- 
Me, but it is safe to say that if it 
fen approaches in efficiency the value 
“tthe weather forecasts it will save 
Millions, if not billions, of dollars 
“inually to producers and consumers 
alike, 
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Wall Street View of the Farmer 


Friraets from an editorial in the Commercial and 
Vinancia) ( ironicle of October 4, 1913. It is con- 
then, the mouthpiece of the large, powerful and in- 
al financial interests of New York, popularly 

as “‘Wall Street.’’ 
Why should the farmer be in need of 
aeeeed bank accommodations,” and 
y should we encourage him to think 
n= Aad is an ill-treated; ill-favored in- 
“ie and that the banking resources 
at hie mitire continent should be placed 
sp Posal to do with as he may 

















den’, do not deny that he borrows and 
Wh Ws pretty freely on occasions. 
£0 the farmer borrows, however, he 
cases simply running into 
personal needs. If he 
al and thrifty there. would be 
tends d, except in rare instances, of ex- 
horn”. financial assistance to him. He 
his +S in advance of the maturity of 
ad Tops, but why should he?. He has 
ve era of high prices, and if 
pol led did not lead him’ into habits 
Tavagance he would always lave 
ample Surplus to carry him over the 
See Baile his crops are being brought 
the legislator and “uplifters” are en- 
, ete the farmer to go deeper into 

% matt he ought to do is to get 
debt and stay out eis 10 
aying higher rates of interest 




























‘have many idle days. 


than ordinary borrowers, but for much 
the same reason that persons who pat- 
ronize pawnshops pay high rates. 

Our agricultural classes are not pov- 
erty-stricken as a class. If they are in 
debt, it is because of their own folly, 
and not as the result of unfortunate 
natural conditions. The farmer has 
taken, and still takes, life easy. He has 
done practically nothing, speaking of 
the @gricultural classes as a whole, to 
improve his methods of production or 
increase the fertility of the soil. The 
farmer is to be prevailed upon to aban- 
don habits of luxury and extravagance. 
The farmer should no longer be treated 
as a helpless dependent. 

Comment by American Agriculturist 

The utter misconception of agricul- 
ture which still prevails among the so- 
called “Wall street interests” is revealed 
above. We do not believe that any con- 
siderable number of the financiers that 
editorial is supposed to represent, agree 
with either the line of thought set forth 
or the language in which it is expressed. 

The whole purpose of the monetary 
reform originated by American Agricul- 
turist, and set out in the farm finance 
system we have advocated, is not to 
encourage farmers to go into debt, but 
rather to provide them with banking 
facilities for getting out of debt, equal 
to the facilities enjoyed by the mer- 
chant or manufacturer. Any man is 
profoundly wrong who regards the pres- 
ent universal and irresistible demand 
for farm finance aS a scheme for en- 
couraging farmers to become debtors. 

On the contrary, our whole purpose is 
to put agriculture on the same sirictly 
business basis that is applied to manu- 
facturing and distribution. When farm 
finance is thus organized, it will be eas- 
ier for the farmer to get out of debt, to 
keep out of debt and to become a cred- 
itor instead of a debtor. 

The basic principle of the new system 
is that the borrower or mortgagor shall 
be required to pay something on the 
principal each and every year and thus 
not only be encoyraged but forced to 
get out of debt. The same principle 


holds true of seasonal and short time 
loans. 
We hope the sub-committee of, the 


house banking and currency committee 
that is now touring the country in the 
interest of farm finance will get straight 
and keep straight on this subject. Cer- 
tainly no sane persons can be misled by 
such arguments as those in the article 
quoted. 


Egyptian Wheat—This is a variety 
of grain sorghum which is grown to 
some extent in the southwestern 
states. It has heen widely exploited 
as a valuable new crop. The yield of 
grain and fodder is usually less than 
that obtained from milo or kafir un- 
der the same conditions, while the 
fodder ‘is less palatable than kafir 
fodder. Egyptian wheat, or shallu, 
as it is more properly called, is also 
more likely to blow down in storms 
than either milo or kaftir. This crop 
is discussed at some length in Circu- 
lar No 5O of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry.—[W.° A. Taylor, Chief of Bu- 
reau, Washington, D C. 








Believes Beans Too Low—Follow- 
ing the rather indifferent crop of field 
beans, growers have shown consider- 
able desire to market their crops dur- 
ing the opening weeks of the season. 
This is particularly true in Michigan; 
perhaps undue haste. One of our 
best posted correspondents in the 
Michigan bean territory expresses the 
belief that growers should hold their 
beans until after the first of the year. 
While this paper cannot, of course, 
advise specifically, we gladly here 
print his expression of opinion: 
“There is no reason why the Michi- 
gan farmer should not get $2 per 
bushel for his beans. He would get 
it; too, if it were not for a combina- 
tion of some of the large dealers try- 
ing to beat the price down, aided, of 
course, by the very free selling on 
the part of farmers and the very good 
quality of the beans, which makes it 
easy for them to be placed on the 
market. In my opinion, the quantity 
6f beans in Michigan this year is not 
over two-thirds the crop of last year.” 


A Good Man is worth a good deal 
more than a poor man. When we get 
the right kind of a man we should 
try to show our appreciation. He 
may have a family to support, and we 
know that, with the average prevail- 


ing high prices, the working man, if | 200 Fulton 8 t 


cannot afford to 
We should give 
eur help work the year around; we 
should build them tenant houses, and 
get them to take an interest in the 
work; get them to saying “‘we” and 
keep them as long as we can.—[W. 
W. Farnsworth. Lucas County, O. 
ls 


he has a family, 


Organize to Sell—It is much more 
profitable to organize to sell products 
than to buy them. . Communities 
should specialize im farm products as 
far as possible. This will give an op- 
portunity for selling co-operatively. 
But always. financial support is only 
one of the three great benefits de- 
rived from grange  .organizations.— 
fProf T. B. Symons, Maryland Agri- 





cultural College. 





Early Trapping Wasteful 


Ii, J, STEVENS, INDIANA 


The first Gool days of the fall 
awaken in every trapper the desire 
to be out on the trap line. Rusty kits 


are overhauled, traps repaired, 
stretching boards made, and trips 


taken over the surrounding territory 
to look up good sets. If the trap- 
per’s activity is confined to getting 
ready for the coming season all is 
well. . But alas, such is not always the 
case. 

Before October is ended the pelt of 
many a lIuckless fur-bearer is found 
drying in the sun. One of the chief 
factors that has operated to wipe out 
the fur animals and to throw on the 
market thousands of unprime skins 
of practically no value is too early 
trapping. 

In the far north trapping may be 
begun with safety as eariy as October. 
In the middle tatitudes, however, no 
animal should be trapped before No- 
vember 10, or later. Skunks’ and 
opossums beceme prime first and 
muskrats last. Skunks caught No- 
vember 1 may be prime in unusually 
early seasons, but trappers should re- 
frain from taking this animal until 
at least 10 days later. Opossums he- 
come prime about the same time as 
skunk. Coons and minks do not be- 
come fully furred until cold weather. 
Muskrats are often not prime until 
March, but the pelts are good enough 
to take, as a rule, by November 10. 

A mink caught November 1 in In- 
diana grades about No 383 or No 4, 
and, perhaps, is worth from 15 to 50 
cents. If caught December 15 it 
would grade No 1 and be worth from 
$3 to $5. This applies also to the less 
valuable furs. 

Fur buyers do not wish to purchase 
unprime skins, because they can only 
be made into cheap, inferior gar- 
ments. Consequently, they offer the 
smallest possible price for such pelts. 
The fur trade emphatically does not 
want unprime skins at any price. 

The Biggest Hog on Earth is the 
hippopotamus! Modern science proved 
by blood tests that the hippopotamus 
and the pig are “blood relatives.” 
Likewise it is proved that the wal- 
rus is not related to the whale or seal, 
but is a blood relative to the horse, 
ass and zebra, although for unknown 
ages the walrus has eaten fish in- 
stead of grass. 





Work for Quality first, 
can work for quantity. 


then you 








Own The Mogul 


5 H. P. for $125.00 
30 Days Free Trial 





The Mogul at $125 is the winner for an all 

around Farm engive. It 
will run any machinery that can be run with 5 
horsepower, such as sawing wood, grinding feed, 
threshing, etce., and will also run the cream separator, 
churn and other small machinery just as well as a 
smaller engine. It’s a compact, husky, durable en- 
gine that will please you. Every day you use it you 
will like it. better and better. We want one of these 
engines in every locality right now, and to the first 
buyer in each locality we make a special proposition. 
Tell us the size of your farm and get this special 
offer. We have all sizes—engines 1 to 100 horsepower. 


A. WATERLOO ENGINE WORKS 
New York City 








we will handle 
our business direct wi 
Big M 

Funsten 








fars in larger quantities, get more spot cash and pay you more cash 

ith you. We want $10,000,000 worth of furs—an: 
in T Mink, coon, skunk, muskrat, fox, wolf, lynx, white weasel and all 

ING iinds of tars wanted for cash. TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 
| ste Guaranteed 
World's Fair in 1904. 

man $1,199 clear profit. Only $la can. Write 
Supply Fur Market Reports, Funsten Pur Shipping Tags, etc. 


Funsten Bros. & Co..1866 Funsten Bidg.. St. Louls. Mo. ——==8 





on 
Cold 
Days— 





wear 


Brown's 


Beach Jacket 


Has a wind-proof, knit exterior of dark 
blue-gray strong cloth and a warm fleece 
lining. Wears like iron; washes without 
shrinking; comes with or without sleeves. 
Warmer than a sweater and costs only half 
as much as a good one. Endorsed by all 
classes of wearers who work or play in 
the cold, such a6 lumbermen, farmers, 
motormen, mountain climbers, R. R. men 
and truckmen. Vest retails at $2.00; coat 
without collar at 83.50; coat with collar, 
$3.75. Ask your dealer for BROWN’S 
BEACH JACKET: If he cannot supply 
you write us, and upon receipt of price 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Send at once for Catalog No. 11 


W. W. BROWN 
395 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Utustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the fre! 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advan 














about the fur 
goods and game trophies we sell, taxi- 
dermy, ete. If you want @ copy send us 
your correct address. F c 
rosby Frisian Fur ompany, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester. NY.” 





mechanics, mill-wrights, shops, 
factories eto, Double acting— 
automanc. Simple, safe, strong, 
sure. Sold under a positive, bind- 
ing guaran 


ents 


$2000.00 to 
$4000.00 


Our brand new selling pire makes 
success certain, Breyer, Minn, sol 
23 in twodays—profit $77.05. Big 
everywhere, because nothing like 
Write today for 22-inch picture of 
tool, in colors, general agents’ d 
count, territory, Offers, selling 
helps, etc. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. . ¢ 
Ind. 











To be tanned and manufactured into 
coats, robes, gloves and mittens. 
We are dressers of ail kinds of furs. 
Write for free ontalages and samples 
telling all about our business. 

Far Ceats and KRebes for Sale 


THE SYLVANIA TANNING CO., 








Syivania, O., Lock Bex, AA. 
Why sell r skins at 
Cash for home when you can 
save all middlemen's 


profits? New York is 
the best. market in 
fmerice We pay cash 
ry 


hides of Skunks, 
Minka, Coons, Opcesume, Foxes, ete, Thirty years in 
the business. No commission charged. W express 


e Pp 
. Write f l 
BELT, BUTLER CO., exporters, 45 East 12th St, New York 


We rices for Skunk, 
SKUNK Mink. Muskrat, and. all. raw 
Furs, Price list free, &. J. Jewett 
& Sons, Dept. 9, Redwood, N.¥. 





FUNSTEN’: CASH“ FURS! 


Funsten Bros. & Co. will sell the U. S. Government seals 


Biggest prices! Better grading! Mést money by return mail! We are the largest in the world ip our line. 
The biggest Canadian, American and European buyers sre represented at our regular sales. This year 
the Government's Alaskan seal output. More buyers and better prices than ever. We os 


than you ean get anywhere. Do 4) 
ing—from one skin up. 


toincrease your catch or money back. on Grand Prize at 
U.s. Goverminens woes them. Queene heseebh ene 
today for free Trappers’ Guide. Game Laws and Trapper'e 

ALL PREE. (41) 








Now York — . ms soe 
‘xporters ©. 
Handle i U R S oo eS 


thay all the rest of the U. 5. 

fe are one t and 
want your furs, Send for 
price list_apd.ship to 


~ 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY ts Orange Judd Company. 
315 Fourth 


venue. in the borough of 

York City; ident’ Herbert Myriek, 

William A. ey, treasurer Thomas 

A Charles W. Burkett. All at 
35 Fourth Avenue, Ashlend building. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
5@ cents for six months, including postage at present 


| 


sceond-class rate. Canadian subscriptions, $1.59 
EXPTRA’ ‘The label or wrapper om the paper 
shows to su bsert . Ner 13 


yotification 

venewal, if date on label or wra 

within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

It is our custom to continue 
subscribers as find it in- 

. Hf you do not 

after expiration, please 


CHANGE IN’ ADDRESS-——Subseribers should be 
sure to give their old ag well as their mew acieress. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate Linc 
(14 times to the inch) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subseriber to Ameri- 
cen Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while his 
subscription lasts, that no advertisement fs allowed 
ia owr columns unless we believe that any subscriber 
can safely do business with the advertiser. and we 

to make good any loss which any such sub- 
wr any such advertiser who 
deliberate swindler, but we do 
trifling differences between 


To take advantage of this guarantee, writ- 
Must be made te the publishers within 
one w from date of any unsatisfactory transaction. 
with proofs of the swindle and less. and within ome 
month the date when the advertisement appeared 
aod the sw must prove that in writing te the 
advertiser he sald: 
ee oe ee ne 
Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
mEW YORK 
31S Fourth Avenue 
CHARLES WM. 


CIRCULATION LAST WEEK 


= - - . 130,750 
a ed Weeklies - 372,800 
Northwest Farmstead of Minneapolis for 


the Northwest. 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago for Cen'- 
tral West. 
Southern Farnring of Atlants for the South. 
New Homestead of Springfield 
for the Bast. 
cireulation 


cHIicaco 
Peopics Gas Building 
BURKETT, Editer 


503,550 


Total 





Week Ending November 15, 1913 





The Community Council 

The latest idea, which is doing 
muth for both country and town, is 
the community council. It is a get- 
together movement of ali the people 
in a community with a view to mu- 
tual service in behalf of the common 
weal, 

It is NOT a scheme on the part of 
farmers only to promote their SELF- 
ISH interests. It is NOT an effort 
of the people in town or village to 
help themselves to the EXCLUSION 
of other people. It is NOT an effort 

“on the part of any one organization, 
whether religious, educational, labor, 
business, agricultural, etc, to advance 
its members’ welfare at the expense 
of others. 

. On the contrary, the community 
eouncil is an effort of ALL the people 
to promote the COMMON GOOD. 
Wherever it has been faithfully tried 
out, the community council has done 
lots of good. It is usually started in 
this way: 

_ ‘Two or three people who realize 
the power of agsociated effort along 
modern lines talk up the idea of hold- 
ing a public meeting to consider the 
general welfare of the whole commu- 
nity in the township. The word is 
passed among farmets, laboring men, 
professional and clerical workers, 
townspeople, business men, merchants 
and dealers, women and young folks. 
rich and poor, high and low, learned 
and ignorant. When a sufficient num- 
ber have shown an fnterest, they al! 

, join im calling a public meeting to 
consider the matter. 

The purpose of the meeting being 
the common good, it is not dominated 
by any faction, clique or special in- 
terest, but-everyone present freely ex- 
presses his views. After such swap- 

‘ping of ideas, the meeting ‘elects a 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL composed 
of seven, nine, 15"0r more men, wom- 
en and young foiks, who fairly repre- 
sent all sorts and conditions of peo- 
“ple in the community. 

The council meets later, looks over 

_ the field, and appoints special com- 

» mittees to investigate Iocal conditions. 

_ These may include: 


’ -y} 
. al con 
aes r= a 
ato, ‘ - 





mittee to investi- 
such as 


into 


their families when th co 
oF ena oft 


town, lecal government, 
the poor, eic. 

The agricultural committee tries te 
find out how, through associated effert 
or otherwise, farmers can vetter their 
methods, reduce expenses, increase re- 
turns and get more out of life. 

The committee on the relations of the 
churches toe the community have a del- 
icate but mepertant task, which is best 
performed in a spirit of the kindliest 
non-sectarianism 

The town and country committees seek 
to find means whereby the peopte in the 
tewn can do more for and be more to 


the people in the country, and vice 
versa, i 
The transportation committee sees 


what can be done to improve the high- 
ways or the service of the electric or 
steam railroads. The possibility of a 
motor bus service from rural districts 
into town attends to any and all local 
transportation troubles. 

The committee on health is one of the 
most important. Endless benefits’ can 
be conferred upon every individual and 
family that co-operates with it to abol- 
ish sickness or prevent ill heaith. 

The recreation committee «tries. to 
show how young and old in country and 
town may provide themselves with de- 
lightful recreation, fun, pleasure and in- 
spiration. 

The organization. committee usually 
consists of one delegate from the differ- 
ent organizations in the community. It 
tries to see how they can be made more 
efficient, or what new organization ts 
needed for any special work. In one 
town this led to the formation of an ap- 
ple growers’ union to pack and market 


that crop. In another case a farmers’ 
elevator, in still another a dairy union, 
and in one a poultry and eggs selling 


In some towns fewer, rather 


agency. 
are needed. 


than more, societies 

In due time each of these commit- 
tees reports to the council in writing 
the good points it discovers, the weak 
points that should be strengthened, 
suggests methods for larger efficiency, 
and how all this can fit into the for- 
ward movement for the benefit of the 
whole community. 

The community council considers 
in open meeting the report of each 
committee. When general agreement 
is reached upon certain recommenda- 
tions, the council again calls the pub- 
lie together to consider the best 
means of carrying out the program 
suggested. 

Such intelligent effort, personal 
service and working together of all 
the people engender a new and de- 
lightful spirit in country and town. 
Young and old find pleasure in mu- 
tual service, in better understandings 
between individuals. and interests. 
This practical spirituality not only 
makes for pleasure. kindliness and 
public spirit, but is quickly reflected 
in material benefits to ome and all 
Such coming together of all the peo- 
ple is itself a source of inspiration 
that beats even the seif-governing 
pepular gatherings of Switzerland, or 
the wonderful town meeting govern- 
ments of New England. 


a 


The number of hogs in England 
and Wales decreased nearly 16% last 
year compared 
with 191°. This is 
a tremendous loss, 
bringing the total 
down to 2,100,000 head. Official fig- 
ures at hand do not say whether this 
is due largely to swine disease or 
other cause. Losses in sheep are con- 
siderable at 5% from the preceding 
year, while cattle in numbers are 2% 
less. Doubtless the cost of feed is 
having its effect on English breeding 
and feeding interests as well on this 
side of the ocean. Incidentally these 
figures bear further testimony tothe 
fact that there is-nothing in sight to 
show any very early building up of 
world supply of meat. . Within the 
past few days the London chamber 
of commerce has taken up, with se- 
rious intent, this shortage in En- 
gland’s meat supply. The chairman 
believes that in the near future the 
United States will be buying in the 
same markets as England, obtaining 
supplies which ordinarily would go 
to that country; and that position on 
tLe continent is substantiaHy the 
same. This would indicate continued 
and increasing buying competition ev- 
erywhere. Steps have been taken in 
England to stimulate and encourage 
the growing, of meat animals on the 
part of English farmers. In a single 
week this fall nearty 7000 quarters 
of Argentine fresh beef arrived at 
New York; truly significant. 





English Shortage 
tn Meat Supply 





The Cloverland cattle congress car- 
ries with it the idea that upper Mich- 
igan and northern Wis- 


What's in consin is a section rich in 
a Name? clover, .fowing -in milk 

and honey. That nam: 
“Cloveriand” is a good. one. It ought 


to be trademarked.and put on every 
package of prodyeeand attached to 


every head of stock shipped from that : 
country: This idea is being adopted 








The government is planning to aid 
the woman whose work is never done, 
the farmer’s wife. 

Gorernament Aid Secretary Hous- 
for Farm Women ton has recently 
eircularized farm 

women for suggestions as to how his 
department can be made of assistance 
to them from the farm life standpoint. 
When the replies are in the secretary 
hopes to utilize the information and 
suggestions so the government work 
may no longer be limited to better- 
ing and increasing crop and anima}! 
output, but in developing the human 
side of the farm. On its face this 
looks like a good idea, first, because 
the suggestions are coming direct 
from the farm. The fund of informa- 


tion thus secured, if it really comes 
from farm women, will be anytning 
but academic. It will not include 


much of anything “cooked up” in a 
school or a laboratory, but lots of 
practical ideas based on hard expe- 
rience. If the secretary will shape 
his policy so as to avoid “plastering” 
the farm women with theory, but lib- 
erally supplying them with ideas that 
they can apply to théir actual con- 
ditions, he will thereby be doing a 
service far beyond present or, per- 
haps, even possible later calculation. 


Gambling in Peaches 

“Eight thousand peach trees be- 
lunging to J. G. Long, a Schuylki!l 
county (Pa) grower, bore their first 
crop, 25,000 baskets, this season and 
netted about $10,000."" News notes like 
this too often cause people to rush 
into orcharding with insufficient re- 
sources. The Yield and the returns 
reported are certainly large, but fur- 
ther facts should be considered. The 
orchard should have borne its first 
crop three years ago, but unfavor- 
able weather prevented a set of fruit. 
In consequence, Mr Long was forced 
to meet unusual expense. Trees, set- 
ting and carrying the orchard through 
the six seasons cost about $15,000. 
That is point No 1 to consider. It 
shows how important reserve funds 
are in orcharding. . 

But point No 2 is just as impor- 
tant, because it explains at least in 
part why the profits are so high. The 
fruit came during & season when 
there was a general scarcity because 
of unfavorable weather in other peach 
sections; hence high prices were 
paid. Such a condition of affairs might 
not occur again in a decade. The 
profit looked at from another stand- 
point is not so great as it at first 
seems—$10,000 on $15,000 in six years, 
especially considering the anxiety and 
the disappointment of having no crop 
the third, the fourth and the fifth 
years! To stand firm while expenses 
go piling up and no crop is in sight 
takes a “nerve” that few men can 
lay claim to, much less boast of. Bet- 
ter not gamble in peaches unless you 
have such nerve; but if you do “get in 
the game,” stick it out, or be sure 
you can’t win before you cut down 
or sell the trees. 


Thanksgiving Number 
Next Week 


Recognizing this national day, bear 
in mind that not all the good things 
are confined to the groaning dinner 
table.. In AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST of next week, November 22, 
will appear a ‘splendid array of 
Thanksgiving stories, amply illus- 
trated; poems, descriptions of things 
for your Thanksgiving table, recipes 
for new and-old dishes, etc. 

A Husband by Proxy 

Everyone enjoys a good serial s 
—none better has been written on 
our new one, A Husband by Proxy, 
the first chapter of which will appear 
in our Thanksgfving number next 
week. —It is a mystery story of the 

* best class, and will hold the reader’s 
attention from beginning to. end. 


The Knowltens’ Thanksgiving 
A Thanksgiving story with a heart 
interest which will appeal to all, both 
young and old. Wrong doesn’t al- 
ways triumph over right as some 
think. The Knowltons saw no light 
ahead, but it came in time, 
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Let’s 


In a recent issue of Farm and 
Home there appeared a cartoon gg 
Ppicting the rise of a man to material 
success in farming. He was a Strong 
man, clean cut and well muscled. 









wi 
strong lines written in his face: a 
he stood on the shoulders of a wom. 
an. The woman was bent in the back 
ard pain showed in her face. But 


she bore her burden majestica!]| and 
even though the man Was Well sup. 
plied with land and buildings ang live 
stock, he continued to reach u) 








cut for more of. each. = 

Isn't this a portrayal of lif; with 
more truth in it than imacination 
only? As I studied that picture \ isions 
came to me. I saw this ske not 
the rule, not the common oriice; but 
rather the exception: and yet | was 
foreed to acknowledge that such jp. 
stances of farm success and firm life 
are more common than a asual 
thougkt would suggest to be the cage. 
Go where you will, east, we: north 
or south, among the rich and :mong 
the ‘poor, and you will find an exam. 
ple of the man succeeding by stand. 
ing On a woman’s back. She submits 
because it’s the custom; he ts as 
he does because he never thought 
about the matter. Yet examine the 
situation: the mah has his help: his 


work increases and he secures hired 














labor; a new tool is invented and it is 
bought; more room for cattle is re. 
quired and a new barn is built, or ap 
addition attached to the old strue- 
ture. 

His wife, on the other hand, too 
frequently is required to act differ. 
ently. Her work is continuous: seven 
days in the week she labors: from 
early morning until late at nizlit she 
works; often hers are the on!; hands 
to keep the house in order, cook the 
meals, do the house chores, maybe 
even tend the garden, look after the 
Poultry, and milk the cows. And 
what are her tools and appliances? 
Are the advertisements in the farm 


journals scanned to see if there isa 
new convenience for lightening her 
labors? Are things talked over to 
bring the water from the well or cis- 


tern into the kitchen? Is a sink for 
the refuse installed? Or is she sim- 
ply required and expected to follow 
in the old. ways, to do as “they used 
to do,” and do it without complaint 


or discussion ? 
Friends, this problem is more seri- 
ous than many of us believe. Even 
the best of us forget; we expect too 
much of the womenfolk; we have left 
undone many things that we ousht to 
have done in making their work 
easier, less laborious, and done in 3 
shorter time. I stand ready to make 
my own confession of my own short- 
comings; let’s all do it. Let's begin 
now, if one of us has been thoughtless 
or inconsiderate, and make amenis,. 
Let’s not rise to success by climbing 
up to it om a frail woman's back 
Let’s treat the wife as a partner, the 
best of the two in the partnership. 
if a tooth must be given for a tooth 
and an eye for an eye, let’s set aside 
a dollar for the house and the home 
and the wife’s work for every dolla? 
set aside for more land, or more stock 
or more tools. It’s not bigger farms 







that we should want, but bette 
farms; not bigger homes, but more 
joyful homes; not more money, bit 






love and truer souls. Let’s work fof 
the simpler, sweeter, completer farm 
life, -in the house, in the grange, #8 
















the farmers’ club, in the institute 
everywhere. I’m just a man, bi 
henceforth I mean to be more cok 











siderate of my wife and my famil! 
partner.—[C. W. B. 




















Dried Melon Latest Delicacy—™ 
turn into profit some of the million 
of smal? cantaloups left in the 
every year was a problem the 8rd 
ers in the Imperial valley of Califo 
nia feared would never be solvé 
However, ThomasD. McCall of El! Cet 
tero accidentally discovered the 
qualities of the dried article and 
is now thought that another luscid 
dried fruit will be given to the wor’ 
Mr- McCall had dumped a great he 
of cantaloups to one side, bre? - 
several. These dried and gave { 
such a fine aroma that McCa!! was 
tracted to them, found them excé 
and now many growers in that 
ire drying all their small me 
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ING FEATURES IN WOOL 
At the Eve of Free Wool Regime—World Markets Show Underlying 
Strength—This Gives Courage to Domestic Wool Interests— 


Some Interesting Price Comparisons 


Next month ushers in free wool, the 
frst experience of this kind for many 
years. The gratifying thing is the very 
healthy position of the market and 
the confidence expressed, not only by 
dealers in raw staple, but by manu- 
facturers and by the wholesale cloth- 
ing trade. True it is, business con- 
ditions throughout the country are 
not wholly to the liking of everyone, 
railroads complain of poor earnings, 
and capital is timid, especially with 
the chaotic condition in Mexico, the 
uncertainties in further legislation at 
Washington, and the adjustment 
necessary in recognizing a complete 
turn-over in tariff laws which have 
jong prevailed. The fact is, however, 
pasic conditions in the United States 
might be much worse. The country is 
comparatively free from labor dis- 
turbances, manufacturers are reason- 
ably busy, lower prices in steel and 
steel products serve to stimulate 
puilding, even though it is at the edge 
of the year and there is the fact of 
needed enormous building develop- 
ments in railroad and industrial cir- 
eles. 


WOOL PRICES ATLANTIC SEABOARD 

Washed Fleeces 

Oct July Sept ’12 

Pa & O wash XX 27@28 26@27 32@33 

Pa & O fine delaine 28@29 28@29 34@35 

Unwashed Combing 

Ohio % blood..... 24@25 23@24 29@30 

Mich % blood.....23@24 22@23 28@29 

Ky % and %....-.. 24@25 24@25 31@32 

Miand Wis........22@23 22@238 28@29 

Unwashed Clothing 

Ohio 4 blood......21@22 21@22 25@26 

Mich 4 blood..... 20@21 20@21 25@26 
Western Wools 

Texas, 12 mos..... 18@20 19@20 22@23 

Cal, 12 mos.......- 18@20 20@21 22@23 

Valley Ore .....«-. 21@23 21@23 34838 

Dak 4% and %..... 20@22 22@23 22@23 

Mont 4% and %....20@22 21@23 23@24 
*Foreign Wools 

Sidney, Australia ..38@43 38@43 $ 43 

Victoria, Aus .....41@43 41@43 41@43 

Buenos Aires .....33@86 33@36 31@34 

Montevideo ,......36@37 36@37 35@37 

Cape and Natal ...34@88 34@38 34@38 


*Scoured basis. 

Readers of American Agriculturist 
do not need to be told that the latest 
wheat crop was the largest on record 
and that autumn sown grain is ap- 
parently going into winter quarters in 
phenomenally brilliant condition. 
While other cereals showed yields un- 


der a recent high level, there is evi- . 


dently enough and to spare. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers have for 
so long pursued a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy that they need to loosen up and 
buy raw materials freely, not only 
wool, but also in other lines. Manu- 
facturers of clothing and dealers re- 
port a reasonably good trade, and 
while business is somewhat quiet, 
some of the mills announce that they 
will ask more for finished goods. 


Free Wool Accepted Hopefully 


Naturally, interest in wool has very 
largely centered in the fact that be- 
ginning December 1 the staple will 
fome in free of duty. But a careful 
study of the big distributing markets 
shows nothing to suggest that there 
will be any inundation of foreign 
Wools. In fact, the leading trade pa- 
per published at Boston, which is the 
foremost market for American and 
foreign wool, says that an English 
buyer has actually made substantial 
purchases there of fine medium staple 
territories for export to Europe. An- 
other report indicates that an <Ant- 
Werp manufacturer is also trying out 
American wools. This would indicate 
that prices are nearly on an export 
basis. Recently English advices indi- 
eate that very generally speaking, the 
Wool markets of the world show @ 
Phenomenal position of strength, this 
indicating not only the English cen- 
ters of accumulation, but also Aus- 
tralia and selling centers. 

While the domestic wool market is 
Quiet, there is an undertone of con- 
siderable confidence. Dealers claim 
that with tariff legislation now out of 
the way, they “know the worst” and 
are adjusting themselves te the situa- 


tion. Wool prices are much as for 
— weeks past and average a little 
er 


than in the summer, as may 
be noted by a study of our littie table 
of quotations. Compared with a year 
80 this fall they are lower, yet late 

tober and early Nevember have 
Seen a slightly hardening market. 

me of the leading: dealers express 
belief that wool will he higher by 


in foreign markets, and also because 
of the fact that there are no large 
stocks of wool in the United States 
trading centers, and for that matter, 
no unwieldy supplies in the hand¢ of 
growers or dealers at interior points. 

Certain grades of wool which have 
been slow are now in better demand. 
Recent advices indicate that quarter- 
bleod bright wools are selling rela- 
tively better than fine and medium 
grades. 

The opening of this month found 
@ reasonably good demand for terri- 
tory wools, some improvement in Cal- 
ifornia and no change in the position 
of Texas wools. 

Taking Boston as the leading dis- 
tributing market, sales there from 
January 1 to November 1 aggregate 
83,700,000 pounds of domestic and 
21,550,000 pounds of foreign wool. 
This is a total of 105,250,000 pounds 
against 211,000,000 pounds the same 
period a year ago. 

A Glance at.Foreign Situation 

Naturally, imports of wool at the 
long existing tariff have fallen off 
sharply during recent months. This 
is due to anticipation of free wool, 
which was a foregone conclusion 
throughout the summer and away in- 
to last spring. During the eight 
months ended November 1 imports 
of raw wool were only 107, against 
175 million pounds a year earlier, Af- 
ter December 1 it is fair to presume 
that imports for a time showed con- 
siderable increase. During the past 
eight months imports ef woolen man- 
ufactures were nearly 11 million 
pounds, or as much as one year ago. 

For the past two or three weeks 
wool markets in South Africa and 
Australia have been strong, as 2 con- 
sequence of the presence of Ameri- 
can buyers. Cape wools, which are 
now being experimented with by man- 
ufacturers, it is reported, prove up 
to expectations, and it is thought 
American wools in foreign markets 
will become more of a factor. The 
opening of the world’s wool markets 
to American manufacturers is causing 
an advance in prices of wool, as well 
as arousing the interest of the manu- 
facturers in other countries, 

The amount of wool in bond 
August 31, 1913, the latest date for 

[To Page 443.] 
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Toasted to a 
Golden Brown! 


Sounds “smacking good,” 
doesn't it? 


That’s 


Post 
Toasties 


Tender, thin bits of the best 
parts of Indian Corn, perfectly 
cooked at the factory, and 
ready to eat direct from the 
package — fresh, crisp and 
clean. 


There's a delicate sweet- 
ness about “Toasties” that 
make them the favorite flaked 
cereal at thousands of break- 
fast tables daily. 


Post Toasties with cream 
and a sprinkling of sugar— _ 
Delici 

Wholesome 
Easy to serve 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





































Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this ey pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 


One Policy 


Economy of the System 





At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vast! 
increased. Today he can tallc 
to an average of five time 
as many persons in each ex= 
change as he could eighteen, 
years ago. | 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell system, 
whic — together the 
associated Bell companies 
and the communities they 
serve, 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest service 
at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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jay and watch will be sent by return mail. Satisfaction 
refunded. 





ARNOLD WATCH GCO., Dept, 1171 
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Farm Manures 


By CHARLES E. THORNE 
Director of the 
Ohie Agricultural Experiment Station 


For the first time a truly American book on 
Farm Manures has been written. The motive 
back of this task has been to point out how 
unnecessary losses that occur in the pro- 
duction and handling of animal manures may 
be evoided. In order that the fundamental 
principles governing the use of manures may 
be clearly understood, a brief discussion is 
given of the origin, nature of soils, the proc- 
esses that take place in the soil, in the con- 
version of its elements into forms available 
for plant nutrition and of the composition of 
farm crops and the effect of different fertil- 
izing elements on their growth. These funda- 
mentals are further illuminated by the results 
of a long continued field experiment in tae 
case of fertilizing materials and lime, The 
author has measured the value of manure 
means of crops produced for long periods 
years and as compared with the increase pro- 
duced by chemical fertilizers under similar 
conditions. Other phases of the manure ques- 
tion are covered in the losses in the stable, 
barnyard and field, the methods of 
such losses, ways of reinforcing manure for 
most effective results, methods of spplying, 
the creps upon which manures may be used to 
greatest advantage and the employment of 
catch crops and green manures. The book 
is the life work of an experimenter and prac- 
tical farmer. It begins with study on the 
farm, followed by a quarter of a century of 
large opportunity for the testing out from the 
standpoint of the practical farmer, the scien 
tific principles underlying the farmer's work. 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 250 pages. Net $1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
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more than fifty 23, filled from 
cover to cover with facts of value 
to farmers and dairymen. 





every barn. They may be operated on the 
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G. H. Brandt Lighter Co.,148 Duane St, N. 


A BRAND NEW 


Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Operated 
with one hand,gives an instantaneous light 
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every time, No electricity, no battery, ne 

‘* » wires, non-explosive; does rn $1000 to $5000 a Year 
No farmer's home, however obscure and humble, can away with matches. Lights NM) You can to bes Sa! in eight weeks by mail 
’ to be without some readable, authentic and practi- your pipe, cigar, cigarette, il and earn wages while you are ‘ing. No form. 
a) books pertaining to home and farm matters. A full list gasjet,etc. Dandy thing for ere “Write today for list of good 
\ ‘of sueh worka will be found in our catalog containing 12% the end of your chain. Tre- n testi ie from bui 8 of our stu- 

pages 6x9 inches, fully illustrated. Mailed to any address : mendous seller. Write ate ¥ are now $100 to $600 a 

quick for wholesale terms and prices. Sietional fieleemens Tralaing J — inti a 
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Pil Help You Prevent Your Losses 

PH Get Rid of the Worms in Your Stock 
PU Prove it Sixty Days Before You Pay 
NOW is The Time for you to get rid of the deadly stomach 


and free intestinal worms — the pests that sap the strength 
and vitality of your farm animals, making them easy victims 


of cholera and other diseases. 
Read these Letters. They prove that “‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 


“A lot of hogs died in this country from 
wae plague or cholera. Some of them were 
bog Sal-Vet and have not nm 4 Law td 
Hogs free from worms are best protected against Cholera 
and Plague and most apt to recover when attacked. Read the letters 
in the next column. Worms are your greatest enemies—worse than cholera 
—they are everlastingly stealing your stock fits — weakening your farm 
animals and keeping them from putting on flesh. And worst of all in times 
like this when cholera breaks out in your neighborhood, you may lose hun- 
dreds of dollars in a few days just because your animals have been robbed of 
their fighting strength and vitality by worms. 

















“ag the hog cholera is prevalent all through 
this section, I have been feeding Sal-Vet to my 
hogs. Since then, I never saw them in better 
condition, in spite of the fact that all around 
me the cholera is carrying them off by ihe 
hundreds.”—W. J. BROOKS, Diggs, Va. 
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The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


will drive out these pests quick. Ill ve it on*your own farm, with the 
- dmon your .. Worms.can’t live where Sal-Vet is used. It is the 
re og & pnmranee yon con Se It will put ooney, sabes. on 
Yeick’s, make you more profit. Read my offer. 


"== ©» Pll Feed YourStock 


60 Days Before You Pay 


If you will fill out the coupon below—tell 
head of stock you have— 









when it arrives. Let your 
run to it freely according to directions and 








You won’t owe me a cent. 
SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 










6. 
eA (it) Dept: AX'"Clevetandy Ohio 
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days. You simply pay ‘the 


isa . t, 
od'at | eee ce! 
the end- of 60 -days~ report results. If Sal-Vet De 
does not do what I claim, I'll cancel-the charge. | S£° 


\> THE S. R. FEIL COMPANY, Ssccuss 


Protect YOUR Hogs From Disease! 























Stops Losses Among Farm Animals 


“Hog cholera has been all around me and I 
have not had one sick hog. I cannot praise 
*“‘Sal-Vet” too highly, and [I do not hesitate to 
recommend it to all hog raisers.” 

A. O. Kellogg, Troy Grove, Ill. 





“Last year I lost allof my hogs from cholera. 
This fall and winter I have been feeding “‘Sal- 
Vet and lost none.” 

Cleveland Rice, Scort, Ohio. 


“My neighbors, who have NOT fed “Sal- 
Vet” have all kinds of trouble with their hogs 
—many of them getting lame and stiff, and 
would not eat. I think “Sal-Vet” is great stuff.” 

Harry E. Townley, ’ 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 








“T have fed “‘Sal-Vet” to my sick hogs and 
found it very beneficial. Before your remedy 
arrived nine of my hogs died. Since feeding 
the preparation I lost but one more and the 
balance’are in ane po ll 

ign alter, 
Rouite No. 2, Box $3, A, 
Freeburg, Ill. 





“T have just finished feeding the 200 pound 
barrel of l-Vet.” My hogs are the only 
ones left in this immediate locality. I haven't 


lost one.” 
James F. Martin, 
Little York, il. 


“I did not for a minute such results 
t from your SAL-VET. It ex- 
pelled more worms from my hogs than it 
would take to fill the keg it came ‘in. 
order more soon for it is a great preparation.” 
Geo. B. Coffinbarger, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


satin} tntad SALTS a tae 
that way. long after feedin SALver. “tf 
had pigs do were soon 








a lot of sick 
than Been tobdng them SALVE ty 
1 ee sheep 
horses and several of my rs have 
Roachdale, Ind. 
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Selection of Steers for F eeding 
H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, p, 
When selecting steers for the feea 
lot, about the first thing I do 
look at the eye. It should be large 
full, and bright. Judging from \ har 
I have heard said upon the institut 
platform, and from my own experi. 
ence, I want my feeding steers to have 
very much such an eye as the dairy. 
man wants in his well-bred and syc. 
cessful dairy cow. 

The steer’s back 
with ribs.well sprung, and hams well 
carried down to the hocks. If he ig 
not in the best of condition this fyy. 
ness of ham will not show up ver 
prominently, but I can tell very quick. 
ly from the general make-up of the 
animal whether or not he will make 
such a ham as I have described. jf 
he will not, then I let someone ely 
experiment with his feeding. s ' 
steer, while he may prove 
around than his 
would be a little risky at present 
prices, and when feedstuffs are ag 
high as they are today. I also want 
a steer to stand square on his feet 
so that he can easily carry his Weight 
when he is fattened up ready for 
market. 


IS to 


must be broad 


ha 
bette; iH} 
condition ind 


ites, 





Jottings from the Farmers 


I have two Poland-China sows that 


gave birth to 45 pigs in less than 
seven months. One had 10 pigs on 
November 7, 1912;. the other 14 on 





November 28. In 1913 one had 10 
pigs on May 2 and the other 11 on 
May 25. .I think this a pretty good 
record for two sows. If anyone can 
do better than this I would like to 
hear’ from them through your paper 
as I think it the best farm journal 
published.—[P. S. Scott, Gloucester 
County, N J. 

In eastern Pennsylvania \ use 
turnips as cattle feed to a consider- 
able extent. We consider th crop 
valuable, first because it is cheap to 
grow, and second because it furnishes 
succulent appetizing foog in inter, 
The seed is usually sown broadcast at 
the last cultivation of corn and al- 
lowed to shift for itself. While the 
corn § is, growing the turnip lants 
don’t get much of a show, but hen 
the corn has been harvested 1 t 
fall rains come they get b . & 
course a good many are dest: d in 
harvesting the corn, but what of it? 
We have a goodly number of ots to 
store besides a lot of green stuff too 
small to gather, but which  cattl 
hogs and sheep clean up in short or- 
der.—[L. F. Barnes, Lancaster Coun 
ty, Pa. 

I remember 2 few years ago we 
were all] told that ground naturally 
well drained is the only fruit soil. ! 
think not one will claim that now 
We can show them object lessons all 
through the state, and notably in 
northwestern Ohio. I remember one 
of the best fruit growers in the stat 
once said that the soil in his locali'y 
did not need draining. He since then 
has bought ditching machiner (Ww. 
W. Farnsworth, Lucas County, 0. 

In a recent issue of Americin Ag- 
riculturist a subscriber asked what to 
do with waste beans. Waste beans 
can be. used for different purposes 
You can cook them to feed pigs ani 
hogs_with good results; they are fine 


feed for sheep,. whole or ground; you 


can use them cooked for trening 
Cows at a profit. This is what they 
are used for in our locality. So many 
are used that it is hard to purchase 
them. For feeding pigs add 4 little 
molasses and you will be surprised al 
the. marked ‘improvement.—!W. H. 


Snider, SF 


I think Ohio is to be congrat uated 
on the manner in which its apple 
dustry is progressing. The plantins 


Niagara County, 


which has been done has heen well . 
advised. There has been lack i” 
this state of apple land booms, 4 lack 


of orchard stock companies, orchard 
schemes promoted. on the unit sy* 
tem, and other schemes for specula 


tive purposes which are usually harm 
ful to horticultural interests. The 
greater part of the planting 1s Dees 
done by individuals and, as re jo 
Snaws 


& very careful manner.—([\. 
Franklin County. O. 
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Milk Tests to Continue 


The government has denied the 
statement circulated by representa- 
tives of certain milk dealers to the 
that it has abandoned bacteriol- 


1 
arte examinations of milk as tests 
of cleanliness and fitness for human 
consumption, Its statement condensed 
slightly is as follows: 


1. All statements that the govern- 
ment has abandoned, or will abandon 
the bacteriological examination of 
milk shipped in interstate commerce 
as 2 means of determining its cleanli- 
ness and fitness for human consump- 
tion are Without foundation. While it 
has not fixed any specific bacteriolog- 
jeal count as a standard in the en- 
forcement of the food and drugs act, 
jt does use hacteriological examina- 
tions in reaching its conclusions, and 
will continue to use these methods ir- 
respective of what action any associa- 
tion may take. The department has 
never stated that it will not use such 
methods, 

29, The only change in policy in re- 
gard to bacteriological examinations 
has been to discontinue basing prose- 
cutions upon the bacteriological ex- 
amination of a single sample, It now 
collects and examines several samples 
at different times, If the bacteriolog- 
ical examination shows the milk is 
not clean, but is not a serious menace 
to health, and the bacteriological de- 
yiation from clean milk is a small one, 
it endeavors to teach the dairyman 


cians from that city, 


to ascertain the 


the United States and Canada. The 
resolution adopted by them in Chicago 
places the members on record as fa- 
voring uniform milk standards, rec- 
ommended by the National commis- 
sion and published in the United 
States public health reports August 
22,1913. These standards call for the 
classification and grading of milk, and 
the. labeling of the container so as to 
permit the consumer to buy milk ac- 
cording to quality. 

The National commission is com- 
posed of 17 men, prominent in scien- 
tific and public health circles, The 
New York milk committee is respon- 
sible for the formation of the com- 
mission on milk standards and has 
vigorously advocated, both in New 
York and throughout the country, 
greater uniformity in ordinances and 
regulations establishing standards of 
the production, treatment and distri- 
bution of milk, 





Raw Supplants Pasteurized Milk 
Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

A representative of the Borden com- 
pany from Yonkers has been in this 
county recently accompanied by a 
committee composed of five physi- 
This committee 
was visiting the Otsego milk stations. 
together with the dairy barns of 
patrons copnected with that station, 
Sanitary conditions 
milk furnished to 
The interest of that city is 
at’ present par- 


governing the 
Yonkers. 














ticulayly 
aroused by a 


proposal to 
substitute raw 
B milk taken 
from this lo- 
cality for pas- 
teurized milk 
which has 
been received 
from another 
Station to sup- 
ply the Blue 
Front = institu- 
tion at Yon- 
kers. This in- 


stitution is of 
a philanthropic 
nature and es- 


pecial atten- 
tion is exer- 
cised to pro- 


vide pure milk 
for the infants 
under its car... 

The new 
labor law im- 
poses addition- 
al expense on 
the milk han- 
dling concerns, 


and this calls 
for such read- 
justments as 


can consistent- 
ly be made to 
reduce labor 
to a minimum, 








P a steurinzing 


Machines to Do the Milking milk involves 

; : much extra 

_ Many practical dairymen are installing mechanical labor and cone 
milkers to replace hand milking. The picture here is of sequent ex- 
the dairy herd of W. J. Bement of Chautauqua county, pense which 
N Y, Mr Bement saysthat he has used his milking ma- can be saved 


chine for three years and it is 


They use four machines, 
from machine milking. 


Stand better than when hand milked. 
any sore teats, He says there are 


milking machines in his section and all giving satisfaction, 


how to produce clean milk. If the 
Gairyman still neglects to take meas- 
tres to make his milk clean and safe 
for human consumption it takes ac- 
tion in the case of milk shipped in in- 
terstate commerce, endeavors to force 
him to bring his milk to a point of 
fafety and food excellence through 
aa cutions under the food and drugs 





Milk Standards Adopted 


. The action of the Interhational milk 
dealers’ association in indorsing the 
tecom mendations of the National 
iP assion on milk standard recently 
iti cing hailed among health author- 
“es all over the country as a decided 


Step forward in the fight for pure milk. a 


giving 
He states that two men milk 30 cows in about 50 minutes, 

They have found no bad effects 
Mr Bement says 
Just as much milk and the cows hold out just as long and 


entire satisfaction. if raw milk of 
sufficient pur- 


ity can be ob- 


that they get tained and 
used instead of 

They never have the pasteur- 
about 15 of these ized product. 
The members 

of the com- 


mittee were very favorably impressed 
with the general scenic appearance of 
this section. 
pressed much satisfaction at finding 
such modern 
prevailing in 
houses 
since been 
company whereby Otego milk is to fe 
used in the Blue Front institution. 


They aiso candidly ex- 


and cleanly conditions 
the stables and milk 
inspected, A contract has 
made with the Borden 


In examining dairy farms one thing 


seems to be overlooked by city vis- 
itors, 
details required 
money to keep buildings in 
order. 
so close to their eyes that they fail 
to see what farmers strenuously feel, 
that the consumer ought not to com- 
Plain if he is expected to pay accord- 


namely, the extra 


in time, 


expense of 
labor and 
prime 
These people hold their ideals 


is means, as one prominent author ing to extra quality desired. 


ity put it, that the dealers have at last 
oma ly joined hands with the scien- 
© and publie health authorities of 
~vnalbstbele pat J in an agreement as to 
oh ct standard for milk. It is pre- 
ed that not only will the public be 
nefited directly, but this stand of 
dealers will add enormously to the 
lity of the milk industry. 
International association repre- 
>» of the Jargest.companies in 





Concrete Mixer—S. G, G. of New 


Jersey inquires if any subscriber has 
a plan to make a homemade concrete 
mixer. If any subscriber has done this 
he will confer a favor by writing the 
editor. 





Know What It Costs to grow crops 


and work continuously to reduce the 
cost. 


He wears an inner vest of steel 
which also serves as his bell. You 
can’t wear him out. Give hima drop 
of oil a year, and he’s good for a life- 








time of handy service. 

For your accommodation he rings 
TWO WAYS—set him either way 
you wish—to give one long five-min- 
ute ring, or ten short rings at one- 
half minute intervals, until you're 
wide awake. 

More than 3,000,000 families have 
found him a reliable time-keeper. 
20,000 jewelers have so many calls for 
him that heed have to keep him with- 
in easy reach in their stores. You'll 
see him on almost every jeweler’s 
shelves, and in his windows. 

Think what it means for people to 
pay more than $8,000,000 to get this 
one clock in their homes, Don't you 


Built of Good Implement Steel 
So He Lasts for Years 


nickle plated, the handsomest clock 








































want Big Ben, the Eight-Million- 
Dollar alarm, since he only costs 
you $2.50? 

He stands 7 inches tall, is triple- 


of his kind living, has big bold nu- 
merals and hands that show the time 
plainly on dark mornings, large keys 
that anyone can wind without frown- 
ing, and such a pleasant tone that 
you are glad to get up when he 
calls, 

There never was another clock that 
fitted in so well with farm work—get- 
ting the hands up on time, and acting 
as a good house-clock all day. 

A community of clockmakers 
stands back of him. Their imprint, 
“Made in La Salle, Illinois, by West- 
clox,” is the best alarm-clock insur- 
ance anyone can carry. 

















The first remedy to 
cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
and it remains today the standard of te 
°o 


ment, with years of success back o 
known to be a cure and guarantee 
cure. Don’t experiment with substitutes 
or imitations. se it, no matter how old or 
bad the case or what else ei may haye 
tried—your aoney back if Fleming’s 
Lump Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
of selling, together with fall information 
on Lump Jaw and its treatment, is given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser . 
m plete veterinary book ever printe< 
yo ren away. Contains 192 pages and 68, 
illustrations. Write us for a free copy. 
LEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Tl. 




















Cure that Fistula 


Sterline Will Do It 
Ie Not ‘a Cure Worth $100? 
Sterline is eo concentrated that one- 
third of a bottle has often cured 
either a Therpughzia, Capped Hock. 
Bog Spavin, Big Kn etc., and all 
bruises and abscesses. ®terline is 
the most powerful abseor- 
bent and germ-tiller ever 


compounded, Often worth $100 
in curing blemished horses for a sale. Stops pain, reduces 
all swelling and fever, softens hard tissues. It has cured 


most stubborn cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
a strong linimient, $2.00 « bottle prepaid. Guaranteed. 


CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 





ly ever di Pink-Rye, Catasedte 
sod a}! ailments of eyes of enimels, $26 bottle. Guaranteed. Write 
for our horss beck, “FORTY FACTS FOR HORSE OWNERs.” 


The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill 

















Y for Horse 
AY, rite Saving Fats 


nec cute Cralota, cher Gat cur eookint 
—" Your Investment In Ho 
Fiesh."’ of doll 
and cattle have been saved i 
QUINN’S Ointment 


yaa Bh mes if A dose 5. bring 
prom; permanent relief from an. 
kind of flesh trouble. Recommended “4 
verterinarians, horsemen and far- g 


5 ap Gand ushis nee, 
$1, for bottle on trial. 
postal for booklet 


WO. CONT 8 C0., Dept. 
Mibany, HT. 











The Healthy Herd 


Hundreds of herds are kept in the prime ef 
health and productiveness by the occa- 
sional use of KOW-KURE, the great cow 
medicine. KOW KURE has no equal in the 
cure of the common cow diseases of Abor- 
tion, Retained Afterbirth and Barrenness: 
It is also « positive cure for Bunches, Milk 
Fever, Scouring, Red Water and Lost 
Appetite. 

But it is better to prevent than to cure. 
The periodical use of Kow-Kure in small 
doses will effectually prevent these diseases, 
and make the heaithy herd pour a constant 
stream of profits into your pockets. 


If you have a backward cow, buy a 50c 
package of KOW-KURE, and 


e 
to directions. It will do won ers. Sie and 
$1.00 packages at all feed dealers 
druggists. 


Dairy Association Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. eal 


= 















DISEASES OF SWINE 


BY DR. R. A, ORAIG, 


@rofessor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdie 


University, 
cise, practical and popular guide te the 
é ston ws treatment of the diseases of swine. 


ith the discussions on each disease are 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means 
tion. Every part of the book impresses the 
with the fact that its writer is tho ly 
practically familiar with all the deta 
which he treats. All technical and str 
tific terms are avoided, so far as feasil 
making the work at once available to the 
stock raiser as well as to the teacher and 
Tllustrated. 5x7 inches, 190 pages. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


TU 


Hi 


Cloth...+.907% 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 
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No matter what 
kind of grinding 
you wish to do— 
gtain, mixed or 
separate ear or 
shelled corn, meal of any grade, 
from the coarsest to the finest, husks 
as well as cobs and corn—one.of our 


23 Styles—Band Power 
to 20 h. p. 
will meet your particular require- 
ments, giving the utmost satisfac- 
tion. The best and cheapest on 
the market, Quaker City Mills 
























will grind anything le, | 
whether wet, dry or oily. | 
The missio@of ‘ fi 
ih 

}\ Quaker City 
) i 
Mills  \ 

ui 

is to please every one. Our i 
offer of 10 days’ free trial Wi 





enables you to test the mill in 
any way you choose, at our risk. @ 
-We pay the freight. 47 years of 
world wide reputation for fair and 
square dealings back of every mill. 


Free Catalogue 


will come to you promptly, giving 
full particulars, es vainable 
information on methods and prof- #) 
it in grinding grain for stock. #) 
Write us for it at once. Also 9) 
ask for booklet containing big th 
bargains in labor-saving #i\\) 
farm machinery. iil 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept, A 3731 Filbert St, Phila., Pa. 
Dept. Y 3701 So.Ashiané Av. Chicage 
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Scientific No. 20 Mill 
Eoesegpsdcia 
i 










PERIOR- DUPLEX 
MILL NO. 40 


Will corn on the cob, oats, 
shelled corn, wheat and all small 
to any degree of fineness without 
Sheniging the burrs Large capacity. Sim- 

ple. get out of order. 
HIGH GRADE AND GUARANTEED 
it for yourself. if it is not better, 


. cient, more economical 
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1933 1912 1913 1912 1913 198 
sapese oe iff. 48 4% 12 31% 
New York 3 106% 20 73 46% 
soubeos -- — 2s 8 “4% & 
St Louis ..... 34% 1.05 — #42 _ 
Toledo ...+.-+ 044107% — 75 42 ed 
Minneapolis .. .86% .87% .73 7% — 30% 
Liverpool ....+ 1.00 — sy — _ - 








At 0, under somewhat nega- 
tive conditions wheat prices declined 
1@2c, selling under Sic p bu for Dee, 
and May 8c, followed by geod recov- 
ery. Speculative interest was not pro- 
nounced, Operators watched with in- 
terest the conflicting crop reports from 
India and Argeritina. This week came 
unconfirmed rumors that the Argen- 
tine. crop has been damaged 15% 
by hot winds. Moderate activity 
prevailed in cash wheat under a fair 
demand from milling interests, with 
No 3 red winter in store 911% @93e 
p bu, No 2 hard winter 86@S88c; Dee 
wheat recovered to S6c, and May 
to Yl1c, 

New corn from the 1913 huskings is 
beginning to appear in western mar- 
kets. Returns to the acre are 
a little better than expected.~ Futures 
were around 69c p bu for Dec delivery 
and 70c for May. The autumn has 


been mild up to the second week 
of Nov, and the consumption of 
corn relatively light. Early’ this 


week heavy snows at Pittsburg and 
westward with lower temperatures, 
suggested heavier consumption of 
corn. Receipts at western primary 
points are only fair, farmers evidently 


in no haste to market their surplus. 


The oats market followed other 
cereals 37% @38%c p bu for Dec de- 
livery and 38@38%c in store, Further. 
cargoes of Canadian oats have reached 
Chicago at the lower duty of only 6c p 
bu, against the old rate of 15c. 

Barley offerings were moderate and 
readily taken by purchasers at recent 
prices, Good to choicé malting 70@ 
80c p bu, feed barley 55 @65c. 

Field seeds were fairly active and 
without important price change. 
Prime timothy $5.40@5.50 p 100 Ibs, 
clover 13.75@ 14, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








r~ Cattle -—, — Hogs —, 


= 
2913 41912 1913 1912 1918 1913 
Per 100 Tbs 

Chicago ...... $9.85 $11.00 $8.10 $8.30 $4.35 $4.35 
New York .... 885 960 8.15 8.15 4.25 425 
Buffalo ....... 8.75 9.30 8B. 82 425 425 
Kansas City 8.60 9.15 7.90 7.99 440 440 
eevee 6.00 9.40 8.25 8.00 465 465 





At Chicago, packers prefer choice 
handy-weight steers weighing from 
1250 to 1350 Ibs ea. Choice to prime 
fat heavy steers, however, meet a fair 
market, and are generally quoted as 
steady to firm. These mainly are sell- 
ing from $8@9.50 p Ib. 

Canadian Cattle Exports Small 


Comparatively few cattle from 
Canada have come across the line 
since “the new tarif€ law went into 
effect. The number is indeed so small 
that it is almost a negligiblé quantity. 
From eastern Canada something like 
15,000 head of low grade thin stuff is 
reported to have been shipped to the 
States for finishing. From the west- 
ern provinces up to November 1 prob- 
ably 100 carloads would cover the 
mumber of live animais which have 
been received. Some dressed beef 
from the Canadian branches of Amer- 
ican packing houses have been sent 
in. Altogether there is little danger 
of any serious competition from Can- 
ada. That country is just as short of 
cattle proportionately as the United 
States, and moreover the number is 
small. Last July the three prairie 
provinces reported only 921,000 beef 
cattle. If much meat is sent to this 
county a like amount will have to 
be shipped back or Canadians will 
have to pay more for their stuff. As 
it is they are already paying about 
1 cent more than under the old law. 
Further than this, the cattle sent over 
are not high grade, neither are they 
finished. They belong te the stocker 
and feeder class and have to be sent 
out inte the country for finishing. 
There has been no change in prices in 
this country because of Canadian im- 
ports so that the farmers are not 
harmed in the slightest. If the feed- 
ers are enabled to secure stuff for 
their lots at a little less price this 
country will be benefited. As a mat- 
ter of fact, at present the United 
States is receiving greater benefit than 

a. 


Prices on stockers and feeders have 
been unstable lately. Fiuctuations in 
the size of the receipts at Chicago and 
other large markets has been the 
main cause of the mutations. Ca- 
nadian stocker cattle are arriving in 
Buffalo in liberal mumbers and sup- 
ply an eastern demand, which, until 
recently, was filled in ..the west. 
Strong-weight feeders of good quality, 
wanted for short feeding, have re- 
cently commanded $7@7.40, with a 


‘to oes ts has been .within the 
range @7.10. The bulk of plain 
to good stock steers have sold 6,10 
@6.75, with common mean-colored 
stuff down to 5.50. 

Calves continue to sell at high 
prices, although quotations are lower 
than ruled a month ago. Finished 
vealers sold upto $10.75, while medium 
to good sold at 10@10.50. Light kinds 
of calves off grass sold at 9 and lower; 
some skimmers 7@ 7.50. 

The hog market has been more un- 
steady than the beef cattle market. 
Receipts are a heterogeneous lot, com- 
posed iargely of trash. Shotes are 
somewhat numerous. The first week 
of Nov found the range covering \{c 
p Ib, hogs selling at $7.45@8.30. 

The -run of sheep during Oct was 
especially heavy. This was particularly 
remarkable, because it followed a 
record supply in Sept, Contrary to 
general belief prices worked higher 
on sheep, but lambs eventually showed 
a decline compared with the previous 
month’s advanced prices, Sheep aver- 
a declined compared with the previous 
than Sept, or 55c higher than a year 
ago. Lambs averaged 7.05, or 10c less 
than the previous month,and 30c high- 
er than Oct last year. 

At New York, theré were 100 cars 
of cattle and 2934 calves on sale Mon- 
day. Steers were in fair demand and 
generally steady; bulls and cows also 
held up to last week’s closing prices, 
with possibly a little easier feeling 
for light bulls at the close. Calves 
were selling at steady prices and 
grassers early were firm with some 
demand from feeders. The sélling 
range for steers averaging 766 to 1458 
Ibs was $5.75 @8.60 p 100 Ibs; includ- 
ing 21 cars Va steers, 2 to 1458 Ibs, 
at 7.45@8.60, 2 cars W Va, 1146 to 
1255 Ybs, 7.90@8; a car of Vt do, 766 
Ibs, 5.75. Oxen sald at  5.50@7.25, 
bulls 4.25@7.30, cows 3@6.50, veals 
8@12.75, culls 6@7.50, grassers 5@6, 
yearlings 450 @5.50. 

Sheep ruled steady last week at 
Monday’s decline up to the close of 
Wednesday’s market; on Thursday 
prices advanced 10@15c in sympathy 
with the iamb market; closed firm; 
lambs advanced on Wednesday 10@ 
15¢e, and continued to improve Thurs- 
day and Friday, closing full steady. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep 3.25@4.75, culls 2@%, lambs 6.75 
@7.85, culls 4.50@5.50, yearlings 5@ 
6.50. Today there were 60 cars of stock 
en sale, Sheep were steady; lambs 
firm to a shade higher; a few cars of 
late arrivals were held over. Common 
to choice sheep (ewes) sold at 3.25@ 
4.75 p 100 Ibs, culls 2.50@3. common 
to choice lambs at 6.50@7.87% (out- 
side figures for a car of Vt lambs, 
averaging 69 ibs). Toy price for N Y 
lambs 7/85, Pa do 7.75, W Va do 4,85, 
0 do 7.75, Ind do 7.50, Mich do 7:50. 


Culls sold at 5@5.50. Hogs fell off 15. 


@25c after Monday of last week, cilos- 
ing firm. Today there were 4 cars of 
N ¥ and Pa hogs on sale. Prices were 
10@1l5e higher and hogs averaging 
125 to 240 Ibs 301d at 8.40@8.00 p 100 
Ibs, roughs 7.25 @7.60. 


The Horse Market 


There was a fair-demand for good 
business chunks in New York last 
week; others rather dull and gener- 
ally steady. Some very fcy drafters 
arriving now and sélling in a small 
way up to $450@475, general sales of 
good: to choice heavy drafters 300@ 
400, chunks weighing around 1100 to 
1300 ibs, 225@275, good, sound, sec- 
ond-hand husiness horses 100@225. 
Export demand almost nominal. 


At Buffalo, receipts of beef cattle 
Monday were 5750 head. All grades 
were steady to a shade stronger ex- 
cept heavy cattle, which heid their 
own. Choice to fancy were quoted up 
to $9 p 100 Ibs, heavy steers 8.25@ 
8.75, shipping steers 7@8.50, handy 
weight steers 7.25@8.75, cows 5@6.50, 
heifers 5.50@8, feeders 6.25@7.25, 
stockers 4@6.75, bulls 4.50@7. Hogs 
sold on the market Monday at about 
10c higher than closing prices of the 
previous week. Receipts of hogs were 
17,600 head. The bulk of hogs sold 
at 850@10.55, pigs 8@8.50. The pig 
market was approximately 4c higher 
than the previous’ Saturday. Sheep 
and lambs arrived. to the total of 
10,000 head. The top price paid for 
lambs was 7.85 p 100 Ibs. Sheep sold 
for 475 downward. 


At Pittsburg, the live stock market 
Monday was guoted as steady, 125 
cars arriving. Good to choice beef 
cattle sold at $8.40@8.75 p 100 Ibs, 
medium to good 1300 to 1400-Ib steers 
7.50@8.40, tidy 1050 to 1150-ib steers 
8.10@8.35, fair to medium 1000 to 
1100-ib steers 7@7.40, fair 900@ 1000- 
Ib steers 6.25@6.75. About 500 head 
of calves arrived, selling at 7@11.50, 
common 700 ‘to § lb steers 5@6, 
reugh half fed 1000 to 1300-Ib steers 
5@7, common to good fed oxen 4@ 
6.50, bulls 5@7, cows 4@6.25. heifers 
weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5.25@7.50, 
bologna cows 3@3.75. The hog mar- 
ket was slightly higher, 60 double 
decks arriving. Heavy and heayy 

sold at 840 p 100 Ibs, mediums 
and best Yorkers 8.40@8. light 
Yorkers 8@8.35, pigs 750@8. Prices 
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‘choice grade selling up to 7.60. ‘The 
biggest. share of Bag ans of decent 





ranging on sheep were 3@4.90 
Ibs, lambs 5@7.60. Receipts of cham 
and lambs were 35 double decks, ” 
Unless otherwise stated, quotati 
all instances are wholesale. They ret 
te prices at which the product wi!) 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consgignees must 
fr t and co on charg 


en sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 4. 





Apples 

A good outlet for American apples 
exists in Germany this season. (yr 
continent has not much of a crop ang 
consequently American apples are 
wanted. On the average the business 
in -barreled apples from the Uniteg 
States has not increased because of 
poor packing methods the eastern 
people very often run poor fruit into 
the middle and in the bottom of the 
barrels, which fact has very often 
created heavy losses to the purch isery, 
They consequently do not push the 
trade as much as they would do if the 


fruit was put up reliable. Boxed ap- 
ples from the far west, however, which 
are straight from top to bottom, have 
gained great favor with the trade and 


thte outlet for this fruit will steadily 
increase, although prices are com- 
paratively far higher than for the 
barreled fruit.—[Ph. Astheimer & Son 
Hamburg. 

At New York, demand for apples 
has been fair, but there is much con- 
fience in the market, full former 
prices ruling. Standard varieties sel) 
at $2@5 p bbl, crabapples 3@10, far 
west 150@8 p bx. 

At Chicago, the apple market rules 
about steady, bb! stock selling at $2.50 


@5.25 p bbl, bulk apples 225@525 p 

ear, western bx apples 1.50@3 p pbx 
according to variety. 
Beans 

At New York, state marrow beans 

are holding steady when choice, but 


medium grades are about 5c lower. 
Marrow is quated at $5@5.40 p 10 
lbs, medium and pea beans 3.1104 
3.90, red kidney 4.65@ 5.35, yellow eye 
5@5.10. 

At Chicago, a steady feeling prevails 
in the bean market, choice hand- 
picked pea beans_selling up to $2.20 


. p bu, mediums do, red kidney 3.10. 
Game 
At New York, receipts of coitontail 


rabbits are gradually increasing and 
prices are easier. Cottontail, prime, 
large and dry 30@40c p pr, small, 
drawn and wet 20@28c, jackrabbits 
80c @ $1. 
Kegs 

Eggs sold at retail in eastern Pa 
cities and towns the first week of Nov 
at 50c p doz. An advance to (We by 
Thanksgiving day has been predicted. 
The cause was assigned to the deter- 
mination of the cold storage people to 
keep their eggs in stock as long as 
possible, to force up prices. It is said 
that instead of complying with the Pa 
law, and withdrawing their eges after 
eight months’ storage they wil! ship 
them to New York ani_ Baltimore. 
Meanwhile, many arrests have been 
made by the agents of the dairy and 
food division of dealers charged with 
selling. eggs and other cold storage 
products not properly marked, and 
which, it was claimed, had been in 
storage longer than eight months 

At New York, fresh-gathered eggs 
continue in small supply, and these 
rarely show a large proportion of new 
laid quality. The demand for fresh 
stock is beyond the supply of desirable 
quality and prices have shown recent 
further advance. Eggs classed as ex- 
tra sell at 39@41c p doz, fresh 3@ 
36c poor quality of gathered esgs 2 
@27c, refrigerator eggs 20@29c. Many 
of the receipts of late have been stor- 
age eggs from other parts of the 
country which have gone directly in 
to cold storage here. Hennery e883 
sell all the way from 45@60c p doz. 


At Chicago, supply of fresh esss 8 


small, market firm and good prices 
prevailing. Most of the consignments 
received are made up of mixed, held 
stock, stale and fresh, Firsts are quot- 
ed up to 3lc p doz, miscellaneous lots 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, trade is quiet on me 


dium grades of hay. With few cats 
of strictly choice quality arrivins 
large baled timothy hay is firm!) heid, 
sales reaching $22 p ton. 5! undard 
sales up to 22.50, and No 3 17.» light 
‘clover mixed 19, heavy 17, rye straW 
17, oats 12. 

At Chicago, timothy hay is in light 
supply and firm, demand good os 
hay in liberal supply and fair 4 —_ 


market steady. Choice timothy. A 
sells up to $19.50 p ton, No 1 15,’ 
and Neb prairie 16.50, Ill a! 
10.50, rye straw 9, oats 6.50, wh 


Potatoes 


A demand for potatoes 
tions of the west where the 
a failure has advanced pric 
Berks and Lehigh counties 
tato district. A jump of oc Pp fot 
ms4e in one day, when an order % 


from 
crov was 
es in the® 
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10,000 bus was received. The grow- 
ers are not anxious to sell, and an- 
other rise in prices is predicted. The 
shipments from points along the Read- 
ing railroad were 25 to 30 cars daily 
during last week in Oct and the first 
of Nov, 

A’ dollar a bushel or bust” is the 
slogan adopted by a number of Ly- 
coming Co (Pa) potato growers. 
About 65c is the prevailing price, but 
offers as high as 70c kave been re- 
fused at railroad stations. Farmers 
claim the dealers have been holding 
potatoes in recent years and making a 
big profit. This year growers expect 
to reap the benefit of the rise in prices 
—provided there is any. 


LOCAL POTATO PRICES PAID FARMERS 

Nebraska—At Ohio, 89c p -bu; at St Paul, 80; 
at Papiilion, Tic; at Wason City, T5c. 

itireis—At Bondville, $1 p bu; at Assua Park 8c; 
at B.b.e Grove, 1; at Waroa, 9c. 

isseurt—At Brasher $i p bu; at te 85e; at 
Couway, 1; at Bevier, 1.20; at Beuia 1.10. 

Michigam—At Biteley, 50c p bu; at oe m, Me, 

wisconsia—At Eastman, 60c p bu; at Beaver Dam, 
50c; at Columbia, 50c. 

Okiahoma—At Adair, $1.20 p bu; at Pocasset, 85; 
at Kaw, 140; at Butler, 1.25. 

lowa—At Be-wick, T5c€ $1 p bu. 

indiana—At Buffton, $1; at Crown Point, 1 

Wyoming—At Lusk, i0c p bu. 

Minnesota—At Brookpark, 16 p bu; at Longviile, 
s0c; at Morgan, 45c; at Hun.ersviile, 40c. 

North Dakota—At Fileak, 5@c p bu: at Bathgate, 
g5c: at Flasher, 60c; at Burkey, 60c; at Bondon, 75c. 

Montana—At Three Forks, 75c p bu; at Dwyer, 
at Cow Creek, $1; at Winston, 6@c; at Oscar, 
at Troy, 1. 

South Daketa—At Glendo, 40c p bu; at Greenville, 
fii at Iona, $1; at Timber Lake. 50@75c; at 
Ariesian, 50¢ 

At New York, foreign potatoes are 

rking out slowly generally at $1.50 
1.80 p bag. Domestic potatoes show 
weakness. A carload of Me 


T5e; 
T5e; 


some > po- 
itoes in bags recently sold at 2.20, but 
ti e. general run doe: s not command 


over 2, _ State stock 2@2.25 p 1S0 Ibs. 
Southern sweet an Bn 4 are in liberal 
supply and moving slowly at 50c@ 140 
p bbl, Jersey 30@ 80c p bskt. 
Mill Feeds 

At New York, coarse western spring 
bran, in 100-1b sacks, sells up to $24 p 
ton, standard middlings 26, red dog 
20.50, linseed oil meal 31. WO. 

Onions 

At New York, onions have suffered 
a slight decline of late, yellow selling 
at $1.50@1.90 P 100-1b bag, red 1.50@ 
1.75, white 1.25@1.75 p bskt, or 2@3 
p 100-lb bag. 


At Chicago,,a steady market con- 
tinues on onions, home-grown selling 
at $1.40@1.45 p 70-Ib sack, Ind and 
Mich 2@2.10 p 100 Ibs. 

Poultry 

We have about one-half a crop of 
turkeys in this section and most of 
them are under size. Weather was 
too hot. I think I could get one car 
of turkeys this time against two last 
year.—T. W. 8., Whitehouse, Tenn. 

In my immediate section not many 
turkeys wére raised this year and the 
price will be high. Will say at least 
25c p lb picked. ‘Turkeys are hard to 
raise and the price will always be 
high, perhaps higher than the figures 
I have named—([T. D. M., Carthage, 
NG 

At New York, live poultry recently 
has been exeessive and market is de- 
moralized. Chicken broilers have been 
quoted at 11@13c p Ib, fowls 11@13c, 
roosters 8@10c. turkeys 16@18c, 
ducks 15@17c, geese 12@ or guineas 
W@65e, pigeons 15@2 Dressed 
fowls are selling slowly, especially 
scalded lots, Western are quoted at 
13@19¢ p ib, according to weight and 
condition. Long Island and near by 
spring ducks are scarce at 15@19c. 


Turkeys are in liberal mepeey. but the 
market is firm at 18@26 Broiler 
chickens 19@25c, roosters 10@13c. 


Prime white cquab weighing 6 to 10 -Ls 
p doz $2.75@5 p doz. 

At Chicago, a fair demand for live 
poultry continues, turkeys selling at 
11@ 16e p 1b, roosters 9@10%c, spring 
chickens 8@ 13c, guinea hens up to 
about $7-p doz, ducks 10@13c p Ib, 
geese 8@ 13%c. Iced poultry is 
rather weak, turkeys being quoted at 
16 @ 20¢, fowls 11@ 18c, roosters 10@ lic 
spring chickens 10@13c, ducks 10@ 
lic, geese 6@9ec. 

Vegetables 

At New York, carrots and beets are 
moving slowly at $1@1.50 p bbl. South 
Carolina green beans $1.50@2. P 
bskt, Va wax $1@3, Fila. green ra 50 
@2. Celery 10@55c p doz stalks, or 
$1.50@3 p standard case. Cabbages 
are more plentiful, and market shows 
some weakness; Danish seed quoted 
at $18@21 p ton, domestic $15@16, 
red $20@24. European red or white 
$18@20, Virginia peas $105, p %-bbi 
bskt, or $1@3 p bu, S C $2@3.500 p 
bskt, Ma $3@5. Pum pein 50@ Te p 
bbl. Radishes Tie @ p 100 bchs. 
Virginia spinach we cast p bbl. Hub- 
bard squash $1@1.25 p bbl. 


“a 
Texas wool has been selling in Bos- 
ton on a steady market, eight months 
being quoted at 45@47c p Ib, scoured 
basis, 12 months 50@52c. Among the 
sales of Ohio fleeces have been a lot 
of fine unwashed delaine repo 
sold at 2c. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES THIS WEEK 
New York Chicago 


Boston 
1913... 34 33% 31 
1912.. 33 32% 32 
1911. . 33% 83% 31 
1910.. 33% 31% 30 
Butter 


Butter is new selling on a lower 
basis than a year ago in large dis- ~ 
tributing markets. This is shown by 
the table of prices of choice creamery 
butter published from week to week 
in this magazine. The failure to rise 
in price has been in the face of high 
prices for dairy feeds and crops short- 
age. Of late there has been more or 
less scare talk about the imports of 
butter from Argentina and New Zea- 
land. The scare over butter compe- 
tition is greatest on the Pacific coast. 
Even with our former 6c duty on but- 
ter, England’s prices have not been 
far out of line with our own, and 
these who foHow the market closely 
are predicting that the result of our 
lowering of the duty will be to equal- 
ize the world’s markets. Reports of 
arrivals of butter have shown such 
variation that little confidence can be 
placed in the daily newspaper state- 
ments. Dealers in large markets have 
been moving storage stock rapidly, 
and the percentage of stock now in 


storage is below that of the average 
at this time of the year. Much of the 
butter arriving on the Chicago mar- 
kets score 90 to 91 points or less. A 
fair amount in the 92 to 93 class, but 
butter which will score 93 or over has 
been in small supply. A wide price 
range exists, seconds sometimes selling 
as low as 24c or 8@8%4c lower than 
tions on extras. 

At New York, many of the receivers 
are in actual need of fcy fresh cmy 
butter, and are paying up to about 34c 
Pp |b for large lots. Under grades strike 
a wide range. Butter classed as. third 
selling down to 24c, while first gains 
30c. State dairy is quoted 23@3lc. 

At Elgin, Nov 10, sales of cmy but- 
ter today were 3lc p Ib. 


At Albany, cmy butter 4c p Ib, 
dairy 3tc. 
At Columbus, cmy 33c, dairy 3c. 
At Pittsburg, cmy 34 %c. 
At Fuffalo, cmy 33c, dairy 2c. 
At Syracuse, dairy 36c. 


At Cleveland, cmy 34\c, dairy 29c. 
Cheese 


At New York, the demand has not 
improved much, but there is a notice- 


able tendency toward firmness, State 
specials sell at 16%c p Ib, fcy l16Gc, 
daisies 1l64%:c, Wis 16@16\c 

At Chicago, market rules quiet. 


“Twins sell up to about 14%c p Ib, 


other standard makes Lic. 


* on : 
The Produce Markets 


At Syracuse, chestnuts #4 p bu, 
umpkins 10@ 20c ea, cauliflower 10@ 
. celery Wc p doz, turnips 70c p ba, 

carrots 70c, onions 0c, cabbage bie 
doz, squash Wc, potatoes 1 p bu, 
nips Sc, fowls lic p Ib; broilers ie, 
turkeys We, ducks ltic, geese lic, egem 
42c p doz, apples 1 p bu, pears 1, tim- 
othy hay 18 p ton, alfalfa 16, rye 
straw 18, wheat 12, oats 11, new oats 
48c p bu, corn 90c, bran 30 p ton. 


At Buffalo, fcy marrow beans $3.80 
p bu, medium 2.50, red kidney mr 
2, eggs 46c p doz, turkeys 2% 
fowls lic, broilers lic, potatoes . 
bu, cabbage 3.50 p 100, celery 5c p 
doz, cauliflower Te p bu, turnips 1 p 
bbl, onions 1@1.25 p bu, pears 3 p bbi 
apples 3@5, blue grapes SOc p 20-Ib 
bskt, white Tic, «ainces 5 p bbi, tim- 
othy hay 18. 


At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat Ge 


p bu, timothy hay $15419 p ton, clo- 
ver mixed 14.75@17, barley T2@838c p 
bu, rye G1GG66c, corn G7Q7Tic, oats 41 
@44c, bran 24 p ton, nogs Te p tb, 
cattle 44a 7c, sheep 3@ 1ue lambs 
5a@ic, veal calves Ta@I%C, beets 1.75 
p bbl, carrots 1.60, cabbage 2, celery 
H0c p bx, yellow globe onions 1.15 p 


bu, red 1, potatoes 70@ Sik 
nips 2.60 p bbl, 
apples 2@5. 


p bu, pars- 
spinach Sic, squash 2, 














Six Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we canngt forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
BENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


ULTRY PAPER, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
tells all you want to know about care and 
poultry for pleasure or profit; four 
cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 
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10, Syracuse, N 
THOROUGHBRED LIGHT BRAHMAS and Rose 


bys — Island Reds, pullets will soon be laying; 
fine cockerels. L. MILLER, . Box 268, 
Highland. N Y. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CLOVER SEED, new. Wes ship direct, 
paid. GLICKS SEED FARMS, Lancaster. 


DOGS, FERRETS AND PET STOCK 
THOROUGHBRED pedigreed Foxhound and Euglish 
| ay pups, two to twelve months. Shipped C O D. 


Finest you ever saw. D. C. KALTRUDE Red 
Lion, Pa. ating 


freight pre- 
Pa 











MAMMOTH BLACK TURKEYS, greatest prize win- 
ners in America. Also choice Bronze =" and 
White Wyandotte cockerels. B. F. JONES, South 
Montrose, - 





COLORED, Muscovy. Pekin, Mallard, ducks, 
turkeys, Guineas, Recks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB RI Reds, White Crested Black 
Polish cockerels, 90c apiece. AUSTIN JACKSON, 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 





HOUNDS FOR COON, fox and deer, sent on ten 
days’ trial, pedigreed and eligible to registry, Cothed 
and untraingd. R. F. JOHNSON, Assumption, I/! 





FERRETS—Japanese Midgets. 
CHAS FOSTER, Weilington, 0. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Games fre. GLENDALE 
FERRET CO, Wellington, 0. 

SHETLAND PONIES 
BOWMAN, Springboro, 


Stamp for reply. 








and Collies. MRS FRED 
Pa. 





TURKEYS—500 Bourbon Ked, Bronze, Narragansett, 
Black, White and Slate, $3 to $# e-ch before Decem- 
ber 20. Write quick. CLARK BROS. Freeport, 0. 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKERELS. 
Free range, bred-to-lay stock that will improve your 
flock. F. L. WINKLER, Salisbury,-N Y. 


600 BRONZE, black, white, siate, buff and Narra- 
gansett are: Prize winning breeders. k orders 
now. F. CLARK, Freeport, 0. 











M —~/ BRONZE TURKE an * cs ZS 
must plea 100 birds. Write. 
LINGEN FE SLTEN, Gen NY 


as OUNG’ ~ = LEGHORN COCKERELS, vigor- 
Well poised Cumberland drakes, $1 up. Honey. 
HILLCROFT, Spencer, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Vigorous cockerels from business White 
Wyandottes. | fl SCHRADER, New Springville, 


Staten Island, N Y. 


PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE a Woif 
strain. Ratietpetion guaranteed. I. A. WHEELER, 
Massena, , 2 


CHOICE INDIAN BUNNER DUCKS from heavy 
tering strain. DE FOREST A. WHITE, Canajoharie, 

















RRETS FOR a 4 Catalog fre. C. D 
MUTRAT New London, 


MACHINERY 





FOR SALE—Rosenthal corn ym and shredder, 
- e condition, $75. G. MITH, Castile, 





PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTHCT—Patent » 
mg you wealt 4-page book P 
GERALD & CO. 823'¥ St, Washington DC 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


your ideas; 
FITZ 








CLOTH—Fine assorted remnants for quilts, rugs. ete 


Large pieces. One package @ cents, two packages 
40 cents. Stamps taken MILDRED CO, Department 
A, 12 New 8&1, » — N J. 





VANILLA—$1 worth for 25e delivered prepaid. 
This paper would not print our adv if unreliable. 
Money a if not satisfied. E. R. L. CO, Deep 





50 INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS FOR SALE at 
farmers’ prices. GEO WILLIAMSON, Flanders, N J. 


PURE BRED BRONZE TURKEYS, toms ¥. hens 
$4. MRS JOHN M. BROOKMAN, Ft Piain, N Y. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, sete $2.50 
each. ARTHUR HAWKINS, Goshen, N 


BOURBON RED er FOR SALE. H. 
LATHAN. North Branch, ¥. 
ws a LANGSHANS FOR SALE. R. H. MOORE, 
‘eilie. 


RUNNER DUCKS. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 
LIVE STOCK 


—_—— 


HOLSTEIN BUIAS, bull calves, fine individuals, 
richly bred, prices low. UNITED BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, Walusing, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS and Rose Comb White Leghorn 
cockereis. Merino rams. W. & E. COTTRELL, 
Hoosick Falls, N Y. - 


age ee gsos, al ages. and —e 3 bul 
calves. Cheap. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N 


POLAND-CHINAS—Big type with a. > Spring 
and fall pigs. JOS SMITH. Bellevernon, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Dorset and ramlamis, also ewe 
lambs. € 0. GREGORY, Mi Vision, NY. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS, exceptionally fine, $6 each. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester. ind 


REGISTERED DOWN SHEEP. 
ROY R. GOBLE, Renton ay 









































River, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“THE SYSTEM THAT LE. LEADS TO PLENTY”’— 
yer hear about it? Write HALL’S WORKSHOP. 
Sringfield, Mass. 





BUSHEL CRATES FOR SALE, any 
ARTHUR FERRIS, Interlaken, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN, 27, single, beginner, desires work on 
farm within 100 miles of New York city. with oppor- 
tunity to specialize (fruit, poultry, etc) Cc. A. 
2% Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N Y. 


quantity. 
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WANTED by United States government, railway 
mail cierks, custom house clerks. city mai) cartiers 
and postoffice clerks Salary $65 to. $75 month te 
commence. No layoffs.” Short hours Position 
yours for life Common education suMicient. Parcel 
Post means many appointments “Puli” ry a 
Farmers eligible. Write immediately for free list 
Positions open to you FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
Dept W 19, Rochester, N 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in United States service. Theu- 
sands of vacancies every year Thee is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay. iifetime emplay; 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, DI ¢ . 

$150 PER MONTH Steady work for man with 
team. No experience or capital. HEBERLING MED 
CO, 30th St, Bloomingten, Il 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 


monthly Living quarters furnished. 
107 F, St Louis, Mo. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


NEAR NEW YORK Owner 


Write OZMENT, 











Equipped farm $3800. 


bas made money on this 38-acre New Jersey farm 
and is buying a larger one; every advantage; near 
New York city’s great markets; 30 acres rich machine- 
worked fields, stream and spring-watered pasture, 
45 fruit trees; cozy cottage, good barn, poultry house, 
other buildings; if taken now 2 horses, 2 cows, 
100 hens, big incubator, wagons, mochine:y and teols 
thrown in, with price for all, only $3800, easy terms. 


Complete description of this and many other farms 
near New York, page 51, ‘‘Strout's Farm Catalog 36,” 
write today for free copy. or better still, call at one 
of our offices and get ali the information you desire 

at first hand. k. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY. 

Station 1096, 47 West 34th Street and 150 Nassau St, 
New York. 





MINNESOTA 
America. 


direatest opportunities anywhere in 
Vast uudevelopel agricultural and business 
I}ustrated literature describing every 
all who write. FRED D. SHERMAN, 
State Immigration Commissioner, 317 State Capitol, 
St Paul, Minn. 





NEW_JERSEY—-Profitable fruit, garden, stock, dairy 
and potato farms between Philadelphia and New York. 
List free. A. W. DRESSER, Burlington, 





THE CHAMPLAIN VALLEY for dairying and fruit, 
Improved farm 254 acres. Your opportunity, T. G, 
EASTON, Shoreham, Vt. 





FARM FOR SALE—150 acies. Fine trucking land 
2 miles from market. MOSES FP. JONES, . Pocomoke 
City, Md 


The hired man problem 


putting an 





can best be solved by your 
adv in American Agriculturist’s Help 
Bureau. There are lots of good men 
who want jobs on farms, but who are 
now working at whatever they can get, 
They don’t hang around intelligence 
offices or tramp over the country. In- 
stead they take up with the first job 
they can get and then read American 
Agriculturist’s Help Bureau to see if 
they can get a better job. If you want 
a good man 


Advertise in American 
Agriculturist’s Help Bureau 


It will only cost you 6c a word. You 
can describe the kind of man you wan 

what his duties, pay and privileges wil 
be, in 25 words or less. You'll get lots 
of answers from really good, industrious 
men, and you can readily pick out the 
man that you think would suit you best. 
If he doesn’t suit you'll still have a lot 
of answers to choose from. 


American Agriculturist’s Help Bureau is 
Yours.“ Now Use It. 


helo in preparing your 


If you want 
write our Advertising 


advertisement, 
Department. 


American sgh. 
315 Fourth Ave. - ew York City 





them out. 


Fort Plain, N. Y. 





Sold About All His Stock 


A few weeks ago I placed a small ady. in American Agriculturist, 
which brought me excellent returns. 
spare, with the exception of a few cockerels, and | trust this adv. will clean 


In fact, I sold all the stock I could 


N. D. YOUNG 
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«Orchard Turned Profitable 


. That orcharding affords an oppor- 
nity to the farmer in southern Ohio 
_ exemplified in the success of C. H. 
’ ilgers of Lawrence county. His expe- 
+ lence, which was at first unprofitable 
' and later a success, has been with an 
orchard of 1000 Rome apple trees, 
Which are now 23 years old. Nine 
ars ago Mr Wilgers would have sold 
fis 80 acres of fruit trees far $2000. 
They had not been paying expenses 
for the first 15 years. 
When the owner found that he 
could not make the sale even at such 
@ reduced price he decided to put in 
4 some work on his orchard in an effort 
» to make it more profitable. He pruned, 
: sprayed and started a system of 
mulching with weeds and dead leaves. 
~ The_result of his work is shown in 
; thé first year, when he harvested 2075 
barrels of apples, which were enough 
to make a nice profit on his year’s 
Work, Thus encouraged, Mr Wilgers 
continued to care for his orchard, and 
it has not failed to produce an excel- 
lent crop of apples for the last eight 
years, During this time the 30 acres 
have cleared more than $3000 a year 
for the owner, which would make a 
total profit of $24,000 from an orchard 
that once failed to sell for the sum 
of Mr. Wilgers attributes his 
success directly to the fact that he has 
given attention to his orchard by 
Spraying, mulching ‘and fertilizing. 
Fertilizers have been used only during 
the last two years, 


Centralized Schools Increasing 


There are more than 50 centralized 
fchools in Ohio at the present time. 
Many of them have been erected dur- 
ing the past two or three years. More 
and more people are becoming inter- 
ested in the centralized school. With 
this increased interest has come the 
demand for information on the sub- 
ject. The people in the communities 
im which such schools are being 

planned are anxious te learn how they 
ia are conducted in other parts of the 

|. state before they take action in their 
_ own district, 
_- During the past few months Super- 
intendent A. B. Graham of Ohio state 
™ £umiversity has given several talks on 
» ‘the working of the centralized schoo! 
— . in communities which are planning to 
>» establish them. He does not beiieve 
_ that centralized schools’ can be estab- 
lished in every district in Ohio, but in 
sectiofis that are level or slightly roll- 
‘ing, where transportation is not a se- 
_— problem, it is the best plan to 
be followed to make the schoo! of the 
greatest benefit in the community. 


Le ‘ x 
_. Use of State Fair Grounds 
; OLARENCE METTERS 


'.* Heartiest approval of the proposi- 
* tion outlined in the last issue of Amer- 
© Sean Agriculturist for a fuller use of 
-. the Ohio state fair grounds was ex- 
 , d by A. P. Sandles, president of 
Ohio agricultural commission in 
‘conversation with the representative 


_ “There is no reason why 5000 boys 
from the farms of Ohio should not at- 
t the. winter course in agriculture, 
r the direction of the college of 
‘G ag thi of Ohio state university.” 
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id Mr Sandles, ‘‘We have met ‘the 
crowded condition of the‘ college of 
ulture, when it was feared that 
_ the winter course might have_to be 
_ .@bandoned because of the lack of fa- 
cilities by throwing open the buildings 
at the state Mair grounds for the ac- 
'commodation of the students, We 
‘have awarded the contract for large 
heaters, and are now engaged in mak- 
| alterations in the buildings and 
m we are finished they wili be in 
Ilent shape for the conduct of the 
) of the college of agriculture. 
“This is-another of the good things 
ch have followed the unification of 
1 activities of the state under 
ection of this commission, since 
nission-embraces both the old 
: d of agriculture and the col- 
agriculture. It was easy there- 
‘us to work out this plan. 
who attiend that course, and 
over 500 have enrolled for that 
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of the Ohio state university makes the 
location ideal.”’ 

The suggestion has been made that 
some sort of mess arrangements might 
be made for the students, who would 


usual boarding 
has not been 


that to the 
house, but that detail 
worked out. It would be easy, how- 
ever, to utilize some of the eating 
houses on the fair grounds, under the 
direction of the student stewards at 
Ohio state university if such an eating 
arrangement were thought best by the 
commission, 

Mr Sandles is doing all in his power 
to increase the interest in this short 
agricultural course in winter, when 
farm work is at a standtill and when 
the farm boys can better be spared. 
One of the good features is that the 
boys soon after the end of the course 
are right back on the farm, with a 
desire to start the spring plowing and 


prefer 


put some of their book learning to 
immediate ppractice. 

When the Ohio agricultural com- 
mission really takes full control on 
November 15, plans will be made to 
have nearly all of the departments on 


the same floor of the capitol addition. 
Ben G. Gayman, the new secretary of 
the commission, an old newspapér 
man who has been in close touch with 


rural credits will be made, so says 
Gov Cox. . 

According to last reports the pro- 
posed amendment to the state consti- 
tution to exempt bonds from the tax- 
able list of subjects was defeated at 
the general election, The short ballot 
and the small legislature amend- 
metns were defeated, The amednment 
to permit women to hold office in in- 
stitutions where women and children 
are confined, was adopted by a nar- 
row margin. The initiated measure to 
prevent shipping of liquor into dry 
territory was defeated by a decisive 
majority. 


Hancock Co—The weather in Han- 
cock Co has been unsettled... A great 
amount of water has been standing in 
the fields. Corn husking is progress- 
ing slowly. Much clover seed is to be 
hulled yet, while some of it has been 
damaged by the wet weather. Sugar 
beet growers are in great danger of 
losing a part of the crop on account 
of the shortage of cars to ship to the 
factory. The price of milch cows is 
still climbing. Butter fat is bringing 
82l%c p lb. Poultry and eggs are in 
great demand. 

Pickaway Co—Corn is not more 
than half a crop and cannot be relied 
upon for seed. Husking is just be- 
gun. Wheat is all up and looking 
fine. Hogs sell at 7%c p Ib, gradu- 
ally dropping in price. No cholera in 
this vicinity now. Fall pasture is 
good. This was a good year for poul- 
try, being a dry season. Old fowls 
sell at 12c, young l4c. Eggs are 28c, 
‘butter 26c. Potatoes are scarce. 
Shipped potatoes must be used and 
are coming in by car lots). Home 
grown sell at $1.20 p bu. This has 
been a poor eason for vegetables ofall 
kinds. 

Clover Seed Crop Good—Farmers 
are very busy husking corn in Hardin 
Co. Clover seeding is about done. 
Crop was good. Corn in this vicinity 
is about 90% of a crop. Wheat was 
about 85% and oats 40%. There is, 
some hog cholera in this vicinity. Fat 
hogs are very scarce and the price is 
going up. Horses command a good 

















Silo Built to Last for Ages ~ 


the farm interests of the state for 
years, will look after many of the of- 
fice details. 

In his Thanksgiving proclamation, 
Gov Cox after setting aside Thursday-. 
November 27, for the annual holiday, 
calis attention to the many things for 
which Ohio should be thankful. He 
refers to the floods of last March, but 
points out that the state is rapidly re- 
covering even from as great a blow ar 
that. 

The rural districts of the state 
showed by the election November 5 
that they do not want the short bal- 
lot. or the small legislature. The con- 
stitutional amendment giving women 
the right to serve at the head of in- 
stitutions in which women and chil- 
dren are confined was the only amend- 
ment which received the approval of 


the people, 
e 


Various Ohio Activities 

The state board of health will con- 
duct a campaign of education for the 
purification of the rivers and creeks of 
Ohio, The state board of administra- 
tion is installing a completé fertilizer 
plant at the penitentiary, ~~~ 

The special committee appointed 
by the Ohio board of administration 
and the head officers of the institu- 
tions operating under it, havé reported 
that .the state hospital at Lima is 
not suited for any purpose save that 
for which it was built, the housing of 
criminal insane. Men at the head of 
institutions where criminal insané are 
confined do not want their wards to 
go to Lima hospital. 

Gov Cox has urged the agricultural 
commission to give more study to 
sheep, He declarés.that farmers will 
make more moriey by-raising mutton 
tha: fine wool sheep. No recOmmen- 
dations for legislation providing for 
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(See Article on Page 427) 


price and are hard to get at any fig- 
ure. Stock is looking very good and 
will go into winter in fine shape. Cat- 
tle are high. Cows are in good de- 
mand but hard to get. 

Half a Corn Crep-+Ground in Co-- 
lumbiana €o has been freezing hard 
mornings. Some’ potatoes to dig yet, 
but vefy disagreeable digging on ac- 
count of wet weather. Wheat is all 
sowed and looks very well. ~ About 
half 6f. the-corn was not very good, 


hardly half. a-crop. Fat -hogs are 
searce and sell for 9c p Ib. Young” 
pigs scarce, selling at 6c p pr at six 
weeks old. Chickens are l13c, eggs 
Soc, butter 30c, potatoes 70c, apples 
1%e p Ib. 


Big Prices Paid—A -cow was sold 
near Copley in Summit Co recently 
for $175. Sales are going on rapidly. , 
Stock bringing high prices all around. 
Country butter is 38c p lb, eggs 40c p 
doz, wheat 89c¢ p bu,;-oats 40c, corn 75c. 

Feeding Cattle—Weather has been 
cold in Ashtabula Co. All threshing 
is not done yet. Farmers husking 
corn and plowing. Everything is very 
high.. Apples are a pretty’ good ‘crop 
in most places. Potatoes are most all 
dug, but are not a very heavy crop. 
Farmers have commenced feeding 
their cattle. Cows are not milking 
very well. Hogs are very high. 

Early Corn a Full Crop—Have had 
rains all the fall to keep the pasturés 
green and fresh in Washington Co. 
Stock is in- good condition. - Sonie 
wheat to sow yet. Complaint of the 
fly in the early wheat. Late corn was 
frosted. Corn is about half a crop. 
Early cern was a full crop and very 
sound... Not many apples around Bart- 
lett. Roads are in poor condition for 
winter. Corn husking is the order of’ 
the day. Hands aré scarce and high, 
G. D. Ellis is just completing a new 
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meat market in Bartlett. Hogs ar. 
worth 7e p lb, cattle 5 to 7c, new cori 
60 to. 70c p bu in the-field, wheat %%). 
oats 50c, potatoes $1 and none fo; 
sale. Hay is $10 to $15 p ton, chic;. 
ens are lic p lb, eggs 30c, butter 2;, 

Busy Husking—Farmers. are 4)) 
busy husking corn in Fairfield c,, 
Corn is selling at 55c p bu, wheat %) 
hay $15 p ton, eggs 30c p doz, but: 
33c p lb. H. C. Detwiler, who vy 
elected county commissioner, had 
public sale Oct 23. There were ove; 
1000 people there and he sold $741 
worth of stock and grain. Pomo) 
grange met at Millersport Nov 3 wit; 
an all-day session, 

Heaters of No Avail—Wheat gener- 
ally is in good condition for winte; 
having made a fine fall growth 
Delaware:'Co. Apples that are shippe. 
in are selling at $1.50 p bu at ca: 
Only a few orchardists that used heat 
ers last spring have apples to sell. 





-goo0d quality of home-grown fruit 1 


tails at 5 to Te p lb, eggs 30c p doz. 

Wheat Good—V ery little co) 
husked in Coshocton Oo. Corn ga 
but a 60% yield. Wheat looking we} 
Lots of pasture. Some horses fors 
Hogs are Sc p 1b; eattle are sca 
and high; pigs are plentiful. Wh: 
is 90c p bu, potatoes $1, apples $1.2: 
and hard to get. 


Knox Co—Some late rains. KF 
pastures doing well. Wheat doinz 
fine, but the fly doing considera) 
damage to early sown wheat. Co 


only a medium crop, owing to drout 


Husking just fairly begun. Corn s 
ing at 6 to 70c p bu. Potatoes 
dug and a fair crop. Farmers rec: 
ing from 75 to 80c p bu. Cabbage 
crop very short and badly eaten 
worms. Some clover seed, but nor 
turning out well. Some hog chole: 
here. One man lost 175 head. Son 
used the state serum. Farmers 
getting $1 for wheat, 40c for o 
and $12 p ton for hay. Hogs, li 
$7.50; dressed $11 p 100 Ibs. Butt: 


28¢c, eggs 30c.—|E. G. Barnes. 

Corn Crop Fair—Having ideal fa! 
weather in Union Co; been having lois 
of rain. Roads were never in bette: 
condition for this time of year. Quit: 
a lot of corn has been husked. Cro 
ls only fair. Several large bunches 
of hogs are being fed. Cattle a: 
scarce and high. Feed of all kinds 
nigh. Potatoes are $1, apples $1.25 
to $1.50, butter 83U0c p Ib, eggs 35c. 

Improving Roads—F&rmers are bus) 
husking corn’ in Fairfield Co. Th 
weather this fall has been fine excep 


for a few hard freezes. Wheat 
looking good and the ground is in fi 
condition for growing. Seve 
farms ,have changed hands, som: 
well improved farms _ selling 


$200 p acre. Public sales have b 
numerous, with everything in the 1i 
stock line selling at good prices, 
pecially cows. They sell_at $50 to xs!) 
ea. Some hog cholera through 
country. Some of the roads are beinz 
improved with gravel and crushed 
limestone. Butter and eggs sell around 
35c and are very scarce. Potatoes ar 
MWe to $1, new corn -6O0c p bu, 
75 to SUc. 
Good Corn 


old 


been 


Crop—Saies have 


most important around Fernwood 
lately. Within a period'of two week 
there were 10 sales, cows going »*-"! 


to $100 ea, horses slow, hogs fai) 

good, corn 90c to $1.20 p bu, hay 12 
to $16. Wheat looks fine.. Corn husk- 
ing has begun and is a good crop 
Potatoes are no good, not many apples 
to pick, selling at $2.50 to $3.50 p bbl 


Butter retails at 4Uc at the county 
Seat. 

Shortage in Milk—Fine weather i 
Jefferson Co, The farmers are bus) 
husking corn. A-goeod.yield, Corn i: 


t80c p bu, turkeys 18c, apples $1 p bu 
potatoes retail at $1.30, “logs sell :! 
Sc p Ib. Beef cattle are’ scarce at 
There is a considerable shortage |) 
the milk flow at this time. 

Many Sales—Farmers are busy hu!! 
ing clover, which is a~poor crop 


Mercer Co, and husking corn. Nea) 
all.farmers here have: silos and ha\ 
them filled, So far no one h 


shredded any corn, and there was ve! 
little corn cut as everybody was = 
busy working on’ the pikes. Peop! 
are having sales, and farmers 3! 
changing hands all the time. All kinds 
of stock and produce are high. 





OHIO-—At Columbus, corn 71ic p 
oats 42c, rye 80c, bran $26 p-_ton, mid- 
diings 29, timothy hay 17.50 clo 
16.50, oats-straw 8, steers 6@S8c p |). 
milch cows-30@75 ea, veal ealves 10” 
lle p- 1b, hogs 8c, sheep 3@4c, ess 
36c p doz, beets 1 p bu, fowls 12c p 1) 
chickens 13c, turkeys 19c,. ducks * 
geese 10c, potatoes 85@95ec p bu, whi 
onions 1.25, red and yellow 14.15, cab- 
bage 1.15 p 100 Ibs, turnips 1, appics 
8.50@4.50 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, apples $1 p bu, po 
toes 78@90c, rutabagas:40c, white tu’ 
nips 1, onions 75c@1.900 p .100 Ibs, 
green beans 2 p bu, cabbage 16@2)) p 
ton, carrots and beets 60c p bu, celery 
23@35e p doz, cauliflower 1, spinach 
40c p bx, Hubbard squash 30 p ton, 
No 2 red wheat 95c p bu, No 3 yellow 
corn 77%4c, No 2 wn 6 Oats 42%c. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

/ Apple Carnival Great Success 
F V The recent appie carnival at Mar- 
tinsburg,-W Va, under auspices of the 
Berkeley county horticultural society 
was the greatest ever held there. 
Never before was there such a fine 
array of exhibits. Competition was 
the. keenest ever known. The town 
was in gala attire and displays in the 
windows of the stores were appropri- 
ate to the occasion, a prize for the 
best Window adding interest to this 
feature. The affair closed with a ban- 
quet at which ex-Senator Charles J. 
Faulkner. was toastmaster, and there 
were speches by Hon John J. Corn- 
well, Congressman M. M. Neely and 
Joseph Mitchell Chappel of Boston. 

The carnival ball was a big social 
feature. Many of the exhibitors soid 
their apples to R. M. Dalzell, who will 
display them in the Chicago land 
show. Besidés premiums for apples 
there were premiums for apple prod- 
ucts, including apple pies. There were 
athletic events in which only orchard 
employees were permitted to partici- 
pate. ‘As a result of winning the 
board of trade cup for the best five 
one-bushel Loxes of commercial ap- 
ples Lupton Brothers of Shadyside 
fruit farm are the apple kings of 
Berkeley county. The Boyd orchard, 
owned by Clarence E. Martin, wor 
first prize on York Imperial and 
Black Twig -among the boxes. A 
thousand dollars was given in cash 
prizes, besides many merchandise 
prizes donated by merchants of Mar- 
tinsburg. 


West Virginia Education 
The call of M. P. Shawky, state 
superintendent of schools, for 1000 
volunteers among the rural teachers 
to carry out the social center idea is 
meeting with a hearty response. 
County Superintendent Morrison and 
100 teachers of Harrison county have 
already responded. Several meetings 
have already been held there and 

farmers are enthusiastic. : 






H. S&S. Vandervort, county agricul- 
tural insructor of Wood county, and 
the school teachers of the county are 


co-operating in’ plans for a‘ series of 

winter meetings that will be of great 

benefit to the farmers of that county. 
They will be held in the schoolhouses 
and primarily for the patrons of each 
school at the suggestion of the school 
teachers, 

Community of interests of rural 
teachers and farmers was recently dis- 
played at 3arrackville in Marion 
county at the Fairmont district teach- 
ers’ institute, where in addition to an 
exhibit of school work done during the 
year farm products were also dis- 
played and there were cash prizes 
The main theme was the bringing of 
country home and country schoo! into 
closer touch. The exhibit of farm 
products was a direct effort to interest 
children in farm work. Plans were 
discussed for an annual district fair 
in which pupils may exhibit the things 
they have raised on the farm and win 
premiums for products of merit. This 
year the awards were made for any- 
thing grown on their parents’ farms. 

Fine results are being achieved, by 
agricultural extension schools. In one 
community a limestone crushfng plant 
has been the result. In others co-op- 
erative creameries have been estab- 
lished and in others better sires have 
been purchased and better feeding 
methods generally adopted. The 
building of silos and the growing of 
alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans and other 
legumes have been noticeable ad- 
vances. Spraying and pruning are 
now generally practiced. 


West Virginia Farm News 
J. A. Viquesney, state game, fish and 
forest warden, has announced that the 
federal government will co-operate 
with the state in protection of the for- 
ests under the Weeks law. The fed- 


eral government wiii expend $5000 a 
year, and the state will spend a like 
amount, Warden Viquesney was 


turned down when he first took this 
matter up with the government, but 
he kept on working at the proposition 
until he won. The federal appropria- 
tion must be used principally for 16 
patroImen and look@uts. With the co- 
operation, Warden Viquesney will re- 
ceive from railway officials and owners 
of large tracts of forest land and de- 
struction’ by forest fires is expected to 
be greatly reduced and within a few 
years practically unknown. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio railroad 
has agreed to haul free of charge all 
Plisoners for use in road work under 
provisions of the new state road law. 
It is expected the same arrangement 
will be made with all railroads in the 
State. The first step taken by the new 
highway commissioner, A. D. Wil- 
liams has been to effect sectional or- 
anization in various parts of the 
State. The trans-Allegheny good roads 
association is one of these organiza- 
tions. It comprises several southeast- 
ern counties, GW. Stephens, president 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio rail- 
Way, is also president of the organiza- 
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tion. Plans are under way to spend 
large sums of money in building new 
or improved highways.in that section. 
The southern West Virginia 

roads association includes’ several 
southern counties.. Highways are con- 
templated from Bluefield to Hunting- 
ton, Bluefield to Charleston and Blue- 
field to Lewisburg. Many of the north- 
ern countiés are also organizing for 
this work and the state is on the 
threshold of the greatest era of road 
building in its history. 


West Virginia Live Stock 

Statistics gathered by the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad show that the live 
stock industry for West Virginia for 
the past year was worth nearly $50,- 
000,000, horses $20,567,000, cattle $19,- 
259,000, swine $3,204,000, sheep $3,530,- 
000. Stress is laid on the fact that 
this is grazing state. The raising and 
fattening of beef cattle is an extensive 
industry in most counties. In several, 
notably Harrison, Grant, Hardy, 
Greenbrier, Monongalia, Taylor, Lew- 
is, Barbour, Upshur, Pocahontas and 
Monroe the cattle are wintered over 
on hay and the finest export beef is 
shipped direct from the pastures with- 
out the feeding of a pound of grain. 

Very similar in many respects is the 
business of dairying. The hills fur- 
nish cheap and abundant pasturage, 
and not so many buildings are needed 
as in the north where the winters are 
severe, The raising of sheep, both 
for wool and mutton, should become a 
more extensive business than at pres- 
ent. Monongalia, Doddridge, Ritchie, 
Wood, Pleasants, Tyler, Wetzel, Mar- 
shall, Brooke, Ohio and Hancock, 
with a Permian limestone soil, which 
produces the finest quality of wool in 
the country, commanding the highest 
prices in the market. 


Wheat Appears Well—Roads are 
good in Pleasants Co and weather is 
very fige for fall. All farmers are 
busy husking corn. Wheat is looking 


fine. Fall pasture is good. Oil refin- 
ery at St Marys is now doing work 
and promises to be a help to the 
county. The agri train was well at- 
tended and appreciated. Prices are 
all good. 


Raising Beef—tThis has been a very 
dry autumn in Wayne Co until rec >nt- 
ly. Have had a few good rains. Not 
much wheat sowed. Some rye sowed 
early and looking finely. Stock cows 
still live on pastures and stock in 
general is looking well. Not many 
good cattle in this county, Some farm- 
ers are preparing to raise their stock 
cattle, The Hereford breed seems to 
be the favorite for beef purposes. A 


* three-year-old Hereford bull took the 


blue ribbons from this county in the 
contest in his class at the fair held at 
Louisa, Ky. Hogs are very scarce and 
high, but few pigs being raised, Some 
colts, both mule and horse, are being 
raised in the county, but very few 
good horses or mules, Sheep are very 
searce, Corn is about three-fourths of 
an average crop, potatoes not over half 
the average. Apples are a failure. Hay 
is a half crop. \ 

Has 100 Acres Alfalfa—Earl W. 
Oglebay, who has been helping farm- 
ers; now has 100 acres of alfalfa on 
his farm. From this he is receiving 
five tons of alfalfa an acre. He is now 
planning to receive 6 ton, The exper- 
iments being conducted are of benefit 
to every farmer. Mr Ogiebay is the 
president and moving spirit in the 
Panhandle agricultural club. He be- 
lieves alfalfa is the key to the redemu- 
tion of the hill regions of the Ohio 
valley. As a result of the alfalfa com- 
paign conducted by the club hundreds 
of farmers in the upper Panhandle 
planted alfalfa this year. 


Profit in Eggs—Prof Horace Atwood 
of the W Va exper sia advises farm- 
ers that no branch of farming in the 
state is more profitable in proportion 
to the money invested than hens kept 
for egg production. The state is es- 
pecially adapted to the poultry busi- 
ness on account of its location. All 
parts are near enough to the big mar- 
kets to command the highest price> 
for fancy eggs. Eggs can be shipped 
by express in the afternoon and be in 
New York markets next morning. The 
climate, too, is splendil for egg pro- 
duction. He points out that in spite of 
these advantages there are only 3,310,- 
000 fowls in the state, an average of 
only 37 to the farm flock. 


For Work on Roads—tThe corn con- 


test for Grant and Murphy districts 
occurred at Cairo on Nov 1.in the 
auditorium of the new high school 


building. The hal! was well filied and 
much interest was shown. 
32 entries. Mr Kemp of the exten- 
sion division of the agri col at Mor- 
gantown @cted as judge and awarded 
the prizes as follows: Hayes Ayers of 
Smithville first, John Rutherford of 
Cairo second, Paul Rutherford ot 
Cairo third, Archie McGregor of Cairo 
fourth, Robert Shrader of Cokeley 
fifth, Gordie Nelson sixth. Clarence 
Carpenter was awarded the prize for 
the best essay on how to raise corn. 
The questions that were asked by 
those present indicated the interest 
that was shown. sige Law Orchard 
Sie ase 


wer s eat a Bihivi » 


2 


There were | 





_Co an@ the Rutherford Orchard Co 
have been busy this fall getting their 
large orchards in shape for next year. 
Each have about 10,000 trees planted 
and bearing. Cattle are not plentiful 
in this section. Hogs are in fair de- 
mand. Butter and eggs are scarce ana 
high. The agricultural train attracted 
the farming community generally. 
The good roads proposition has taken 
hold of the people in this section and 
much enthusiasm has been created. 
Recently the delegates came home 
from the big convention held in Ohio. 
District organization followed at once, 
then a county organization. At the 
same time a pledge was submitted ask- 
ing people to give two days’ work on 
the roads after the Missouri plan. 
Several hundred people signed up. 

Normal Acreage Seedeod—Corn husk- 
ing is progressing rapidly with fine 
weather for it in Mineral Co. Seeding 
is about all done. The acreage was 
about pormal. No real estate sales 
lately. Apples are $1.50 and $1.75 p 
bu, potatoes $1, eggs 3c, butter 30c, 
shelled corn $1 p bu. Corn in the ear 
$1.25 p bbl. 

Oil Wells Good—C ool frosty weather 
in Calhoun Co. Farmers have nearly 
all got their corn husked and their po- 
tatoes dug. Crops are some better 
than they were thought to be. Oil 
developments are looking somewhat 
prosperous at present time. Fairty 
good wells coming in and new loca- 
tions being made. 

Stock Doing Well—Weather has 
been cold and frosty in Raleigh Co. 
Some snow fell Oct 21 that damaged 
sweet potatoes to a great extent. Cab- 
bages were also frozen. Corn husking 
is progressing nicely. Farmers have 
begun to feed stock, which is doing 
finely. A small farm of eight acres 
was recently sold for $40 p acre. Some 
potatoes were badly damaged by 
ground moles in this section. 

Retarded by Rains—Farm work has 
been retarded by heavy rains in Hardy 
Co. Corn in the field has been twisted 
down by recent storms and is likely 
to be damaged before it can be gath- 
ered. Most farmers sowed wheat 
late, owing to wet weather, Fall pas- 
ture is very good. 





Encouraging Features in Wool 
{From Page 437.] 
which official figures are available, 
was 76 million pounds: a year earlier 
it was 62 millions. This showed some 
natural accumulation of wool waiting 


to come in duty free.. There were 
also in bonded warehouses manufac- 
tures of wool to the value of 4%, 


against about three million dollars a 

year earlier. 

IMPORTS OF WOOL INTO UNITED STATES 
{Eight months ended Aug 31.] 


Total Av val 
unds val plb 
BPRS ccccocee *106.8 *$20.0 198¢ 
BOGS wace . 174.8 31.3 18¢ 
LOBE .ccccoce 1366 19.5 lic 
*Millions and tenths of millions. 


FOREIGN WOOLS IX BONDED 


{In millions and tenths of 
Aug 31.] 


WAREHOUSES 
millions, lbs, 


Class I, clothing 43.0 
Class Tl, combing 4.9 
Class TIT, carpet 28.1 

Total wool.... 76.0 








WORKS ALL DAY 
And Studies at Night on Grape-Nuats 
Food 





Some of the world’s great men have 
worked during the day and studied 
evenings to fit themselves for greater 
things. But it fequires a good con- 
stitution generally to do this. 

A Ga. man was able to keep it up 
with ease after he had learned the 
sustaining power of Grape-Nuts, al- 
though he had failed in health befcre 
he changed his food supply. Ie says: 

“Three years ago I had a severe at- 
tack of stomach trouble which left 
me unable to eat anything but bread 
and water. 

“The nervous strain at my office 
from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M. and improper 
foods caused my health to fail rapidly. 


Ceréal and so-called ‘Foods’ were 
tried without benefit until I saw 
Grape-Nute mentioned in the paper. 


“In hopeless desperation I tried this 
food and at once gained strength, flesh 
and appetite. I am now able to work 
all day at the office and study at night, 
without the nervous exhaustion that 
was. usual before I tried Grape-Nuts. 

“It leaves me _ strengthened, re- 
freshed, satisfied: nerves quieted and 
toned up, body and brain waste re- 
stored: I would have been a living 
skeleton, or more likely a dead one 
by this time, if it had not been for 
Grape-Nuts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The oad to 
Weliville,” in pkgs. “There’s a 
Reason,” 


Ever read: the above letter? 


Cpr te dedeievalt ; 












Running Water 






Little Expense | 


Don’t think that running water 
farm means big expense and lots of 
You can now have running water in every . 
ing at emal) first cost and almost no u % 

pense. Save work, money and time by ho, 


ex en ave 
ing one of the 300 
Goulds Pie 


‘on and your family can 
enjoy the luxury and protec- 
tion of running water. No 
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little expense. Just the \ 
twist of a faucet and the 
water will gush forth. 
the Facts 
Mustre ted Book ,-: Water Sup- 
iy tor Country Home,” ie packed 
Se ee 
fermer wi . er 
Reods. ‘Write fort toiay—-NOW. Tolls 
things that you want te know about we- 
terand pumps. A postal brings | tres. 
The Geulds Mfg. 266 Fall 
Bt. Sencen Falls, X.Y. 
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raw . runs easier ‘ 
mger than ever. Adjusted in a minute to es - 

ear-old boy or stro man. Ask for cataiog 

and low price. First order gets agency. ~ 


Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. St., Chicage, 
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No town is too small for a 
trained man to earn a good salary. 
Manufacturing plants are 
springing up everywhere, making 
industrial centers of small towns. 

Railroads — telephone companies — are 
searching c ly for trained men in 
every district. 

The Government Parcel Post System is 
growing so fast it needs men every day in 
the post offices as well as in the Railroad 
Mail Service. 

If you are ambitious to fill a big job—the 
International Correspondence-Schools cam 
give you the necessary training right in 
your own home. 

The first step is to mark the coupon 
oppe ite the occupation of your choice, 
and mail it to the International Correspond- 
ence Schoois. This will bring you 
detailed information as to how the I. C. 8. 
can train you in your spare time. 

MARK AND MAIL THE COUPON 
TODAY. It places you under no obligations 
—simply —~ you the information as to 

training you, 




























INTERNATIONAL CORRESPORDENCE SCHOOLS 
I Box 1157-SCRANTON, PA. | 
‘ain, without y obligation on my 
Repicia, withows Silty for the pealtlem 

1 Before which I mark X. 
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| Avtomobite Kanaing Agriculture 
Stationary Engineer Livestock £ Dairying 

Locomotive Fireman Poultry Farming 

| Electrical Engineer Salesmanship 
Flectrie Lighting Advertising Man 

| Electric Wiring kheeper 
Telephone Expert Stenographer 
Mechanical Engineer § Civil Service 

| Mechanical Drafieman § oo mM 
Architecture For Every One 
Contracting and Fagtich Bre 

Boil@ing J Lettering and 

CoaereteConstraction 
Civil Engineer Plambing 
Foundry Work Steam Fittiag 
Blacksmithing Surveying 
Gas Engt 
Chemist Railroad Coasiraction 

I Neme 

| Present Fmployer 

| Address 
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Cow Eugenics at Meridale Farms 
It has long been demonstrated that 
: g along family lines. offers the 
t method of securing consistency 
“type and performance. Some inter- 
ng facts in the way of family de- 
ment are presented in a leaflet re- 
tly issued. by Ayer McKinney, 
rietors of Meridale farms. Tlie 
dale herd has been making milk 
butter in Delaware county, N 
the past 25 years. The herd has 
Bien in that time from 11 head of 
grades to about 350 pure-berd Jerseys; 
While the area of the farm has in- 
sereased from 30 to about 1800 acres. 
+ The foundation stock of the regis- 
tered herd was exclusively St Lambert 
Dlood and the St Lamberts today are 
the largest pepe nee of Meridale Jer- 
seys. The new blood introduced from 
time to time has been carefully selected 
and four distinct families are recog- 
at the present time. Yearly au- 
th nticated testing was begun at Meri- 
e farms, January 1, 1909. In 1910 
“ahere were 52 cows in the herd which 
‘had qualified for the register of merit 
; Yearly tests, their average product 
6949 pounds of milk and 413 
nds of. butter;. In 1911 there were 
-of them, with an average yield of 
‘7696. pounds of milk and 452 pounds of 
wbutter. «In 1912 they numbered 117 and 
-sqtheit average yield stood at 7624 pounds 
‘of milk and 471 pounds of butter. This 
‘year there are again 117 cows with au- 
‘thenticated yearly records, but their 
‘average product has risen to 7894 pounds 
“of wmiitk and 509 pounds of butter per 
cow for the year, and in this average 
‘are included 26 two-year-olds, 
-Notable*evidence of the persistency of 
Meridale Jerseys is furnished in. the 
records .of six cows over 10 years— 
‘when many cows are considered to have 
outlived their usefulness. These six 
COWs average 9614 pounds of milk and 
_ 609 pounds of butter at an average age 
‘of 10 years six months. One of them 
now 12 years old, produced 11, . pounds 
of milk, testing 6% and making 809 
gence of butter. “Another, beginning 
mt 11 years old, gave 12,533 pounds of 
miik and 737 pounds of butter. 


‘More Licensed Commission Men 


-% {From Page 430.] 
2 Harrison st, Lamby & Alpaugh of 18 Harrison st, 
8 8 Long & Bro of 102 Warren st, W B Lunn’s 
Sons of 304 Greenwich st, A Melker & Son of 183 
Duane st, G M Rittenhouse & Co of 154 Reade st. 
% RHottenberg of 197 Duane st, J School & Bro of 
(47 Reade st, A Shorr of 153 Reade st, J Sultan of 
140 Reade st, G Trachtenberg of 360 Greenwich st 
Prelease & Underhill of 339 Greenwich st, A Ulrich 
w 20 Gainesboort st, BE M Vosiurgh of 116 Reade 
at, N Wiexenfeld of 342 Greenwich st, Zimmer & 
Dunkek of 173 Duane st. 

In Hay, Straw and Grain 
At Brooklyn: C Schaefer & Son of 304 Mescrole 
st. At New York: E B Dusenbery of 601 West 33d 
wt, F 4 Finch vm 199 Cham ers st, Franklin Feed 
¥ HS Hotaling of 601 Weat 
¥ Geertchag "Ine of 601 West 33d st, Long 

Doek a, of N ¥ City docks and terminals. 

In Fruit, Produce and Eg¢es 

At Brooklyn: H Morris of 1023 Wallabout market. 


Does the keeping of pure bred cattle 
pay? I say yes. I believe it pays to 
pure bred cattle of any breed. 
ii my inclinations are more in favor 
e Holstein I admit there are merits 
‘in’ nearly all of the other breeds of 
cattle. In regard to the Holstein, what 
. ig lost in quality is more than made up 
in quantity. We all know that the value 
of a dairy coW rests in her ability to 
groduce milk and butter fat. The 
greater her ability in this direction, the 
Ore valuable she is. I have been a 
ryman for 20 years, and at the be- 
the bia of my career I fell in love with 
t 
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black and whites.—(Peterkin Wiley, 
Tt, Chemung County, N Y 
ncieenil 
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DOG BREEDERS 


Elmview Kennels 


have the famous Army, Police and Herd- 
ing dog of Europe, the 


German 
_ Shepherd Dog 
For Sale 


_ Young dogs and puppies always on hand. 
ie 333 CONNELL BLDG., SCRANTON, PA. 








"HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Adirondack Farms 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of imported Per- 
cheron, Belgian and Suffolk 
Stallions and Mares. 


AUCTIONEERS 


_ EARN AUCTIONEERING 
a3 ook and become Independent 
Winter ss —_ ee 


Nowing Ti seechatignsl 

by ogue. Nes. lark ScHOOL 
IONEERING, Carey M 8,  Pres., 
N. ito Bivd. 
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American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 














Northup’s White Rocks 


Winners at the largest shows. Stock for 
sale young and old, Give good descrip- 
tion of what is wanted. 

JOHN H. NORTHUP, Jr. 
Box A Apponaug, R. I. 























Single Comb White 


Leghorns Exclusively 
Foundation Stock Hatching Eggs 


My strain origitiated by tombining two of the best 
Leghorn bloods in the world; a pair or trio will start 
you. Try a few of my cockerels and you will be 
convinced that my strain is the one you are locking 
for. I ship on approval; send for catalogue. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. 3. DE HART, Prop. Cortiand, N. Y. 





Moyer’s S. C. W. Leghorns 


263-egg strain, 50 yearling hens and 200 puillets for 
sale. GRANT MOYER . FT. PLAIN, WN. Y. 





PRINGDALE FABM OFFERS 
breeding stock in Bourbon Red and White Holland 
farkeye? Colored and White Muscovy and Pekin and Indian 


Runner ducks; Barred, Pa e and Lega may ———— 
Rocks; Partr’ and wis Pid bee a Single 
combed White “= culouse Geese 
and Mule foot Sent and satisfaction guerapteed. 


BERT DL LENB ©K, Bandall, N. ¥. 





R. 1. RED COCK ERELS 

Large, vigorous, hen hatched, free range, epen front 
colony house, thoroughbreds, from certified heaviest 
winter layers at half Spring prices. Send for descrip- 
tion and laying records. Upright dealings, unlimited 
references: VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks 





$3 net promt e ach the past season choice stock. Prize 
winning 8. R. I. Reds, cockerels, hens and puiiets, 
DAVID M. “HAMMOND . Cortiand, N. Y. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 catalogue is about ready for distribution 
gives the price, breeding, and describes jaaitigualls 
each ram offered. We believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 
Ist prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1910, 
1911 and 1912 at the Chicago International, and 
more money on American bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. Also in 1912 at the International 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best yearling 
ewes in Afterica, and at New York we won every Ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lambs 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Bex 10, Spfingfield Centre, N. Y. 


Shropshires 


‘Registered Shropshire ewes with lamb by a 
Registered Ram. Ewe lambs and breeding rams 
for sale at moderate prices. 


Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn,Pa. 











ELLENWOOD 
BERKSHIRES 


Herd bosrs are Locksley L 141500, whose grand~- 
sires, Lord Premier’s Rival and Ideal Masterpiece, 
sold for $3000 and $1400, respectively ; also Peunsyl- 
vania Dutchman 179017, who is full of Master- 
piece, Lee and Premier blood. Both are excellent 
types with the best of blood lines. We offer 
boars, young sows, unrelated trios sired by these 
boars and out of prize-winning dams, such as our 
Selwyn Lassie Belle, Ellenwood Danesfield Coun- 
tess, Ellenwood Premier Lady,etc. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. edigrees given in full with registration. 

We are also offering a few Guernsey buil calves 
sired by Glenwood’s Mainstay, 24th 12664 and out 
of Advanced Registry cows. A few choice South- 
down rams from imported stock, sired by our 
prize-winning Baker 35, for sale. Write for par- 
ticulars,-or better yet visit 


ELLENWOOD FARM, R. F. D., Hatboro, Pa. 














BERKSHIRES 


We have a number of very fine boar 
pigs for sale at attractive prices. They 
are the height of breeding, type and 
quality... It will pay you to get our 
prices on these choice pigs before you 
buy elsewhere, Now is the time to put 
a fine-.sire-at the head of your herd. 
Prices and descriptions sent upon request, 
TOMPEINS FARM, Lb . Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Sired by the largest boars of the breed 
(eight mature boars in herd) out of 
mammoth, prolific dams (ninety-five 
brood sows in herd). “Seventy selected 
sows and fifty high class service boars 
(some of them show animals) for sale 
at reasonable prices, Visttors always 
welcome. 

H. Cc. & H. HB. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 
BERKSHIRE We offer Boars and Gilts of 
spring farrow. Also, one tried 

rigift. 


yearling boar. Quality and prices are 


T. J. KERR, Collins, New York 
LAKEVIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


are good. We know it and you should by purchasing. 
Sows open or bred, or service boars, or fall pigs, from 














J. STAPLETON, Wiibraham Road, Springfield, Mass, 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


the best 





You ost Spest Janey Red Pigs 
a common stock 
BA our New Sales Ky 2 New 








=-O.LC PIGS 
Now Booking Orders {i %3) 


shipment. 
Send in order at once and insure a good selec- 
tion. ~eouee FB and quality of the very-best. 
Try them. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 





HILLCROFT FARMS 
4.-Holstein Bulls- 4 


Registered;. of service age, from leading sires of 
the breed. . Straight and right at farmers’ prices 
GEO. R. HILL - - TOWANDA, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 











301 - 


Ready 
for service. 


HOMER, N. Y. 


PIONEER FARM 
HERD 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price ri.i, 
BS. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


Tre Oakhurst Farm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 














Service bulls from dams with 
official milk-and butter records 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 











If you. wish very choice, highly bred bulls of 
Pontiac Korndyke, King of the Pontiacs, King s 
Hengerveld De Koj] or Model Family, of the u 
fashiogable markings and beautiful form, of c 
breeding in every line, I am prepared to fill your o 
No finer stable of bulls to be seen in Ame 
Several have dams with over 30 pounds. Come a 


them. E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Kegistered Holstein cows, fresh and fall cows 





10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in colo: 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Prices right. Als 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting of 


Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Se; 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munneviije, N. Y 


HERE YOU ARE 


REGISTERED WOLSTEIN BULL, 10 - months 
Nicely marked, fine grown; dam and sire’s dam 
age over 984% Ibs milk in 1 day, 2658 i 
106 lbs butter in 30 days as 4-year olds. 

Iso 4 other bulls and 20 females for sale. W 
for pricey, ete. 
H. H. STICKLES, ° 





Claverack, N.Y 














TUNIS RAMS—MULE FOOT BOARS 


We have a few choice rams still. Also bred ewes 


and ewe lambs. Some choice Mulefoot pigs. Write 
for descriptive circulars to 
J. MN. MePHERSON - SCOTTSVILLE, N. Y. 





Shropshire and Southdown 


Shee Both sexes and all ages 
P NIAGARA STOCK FARM 
J.C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. Y. 


FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 








NIS RAMS AND EWES 
2d prize - at New York @ate fair this year. 
fords, one 3-year ewe, bred to imported ram; 
ewe. lambs. one Suffolk ram. 
H. S. TILBURY, Rt 2, 


Ox- 
two 


Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Hamps hires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 











March and April boars from 150 Ths. 
Duroc Jerseys to 250 Ibs. ready for service. Gilts 
bred or open. Aug. and Sept. pigs ready to ship in pa'rs. 
Sired by some of the largest boars of the bi AN immuned 





and registered. C.J, MeLAUGHLIN, Box £, Pleasantville, 0. 
Studebaker’s Durocs frm, 04m 


tain head of the —_ A ag bred for August farrow, 
others open, _ Pairs not akin. No better blood any age. 
B. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 





Woodland Dairy Farm 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
WwW. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Registered Duroc 


HELDON FARM Pigs of both sexes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best. of breeding. 
C.E. BARNES, OXFORD, N. Y. 








ree. © 


min re a sis 
Gale | hy 


pee asia -JERSEYS 


tate Pair champion. Khe rowthiy” kind, young 


Weiseacn, Bet a eineston, Obie 











Registered O. 1. C. Pigs 


Gilts and Service Boars. 
gNSEL FAUCETT, DUNDEE, NEW YORK 





Having resolved to dispose of our herd of 


CHESTER WHITES 


we have for sale 156 head registered boars and sows. All ages. 
Will be sold reasonably to clear. Elkton Farm,Eikton, Maryland 
Registered O. I. C. and 


CHESTER WHITE P IGS 


BEST STRAINS. PRICES paey 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


I have :ume fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 
old “at $10 each. Can supply males and females not 
akin. Order early if you wish.to purchase. Hereto- 


fore I have been unable to fill orders. 
E. C. BRILL . STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


One very typy Poland-China Boar 


April farrow $2. Heavy-fieeced Delaine Rams and Ram 
Tamme $10 and up. One Leicest-r, 2-year Ram, pure need, 
not recorded,$15. 


Fancy Poland Chinas 


Hogs $50 to $100 each. Pigs $10 to $25 each. -Let 
me fill your order. I can ‘Dlease you. 
G. S. HALL . FARMDALE, OHIO 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. Special sale 
not 








Gold Bug No. 205439 
at head of herd. Show 








boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It 

what "ou pay, t what you get that counts 

J. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Witttam 


mane » son OnONdagA Hill Stock Farm) ~ 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 


Mammoth Tamworth Swine 


The largest and earliest maturing’ hogs bred. Send 
me your. wae. I'l] prove above statement or refund 
your mo 

Willowdale. ‘Farm, H. S. Green, Powhatan Pt.. Ohfo 


Pail f BLUE F RIBBON HERS MULE FOOT | a cs 


more prize money a yy Fairs in 1912 than all other 
Mule-Foot herds combined. reeding stock of all 


ages for mie. Also Shetla: ~ Pontes 
JOHN H. DUNLAP WILLIAMSPORT, OBIO 











Box B, 
Mule Foot Hogs 
quality, registered stock. Prices right. 


ToRnwee BROS., COLUMBDS, 0. 


-MULEFOOT HOGS 











oldest breeder-inthe stock for sale. 
Bamuel Jobus, 100 etinington, eo. 














Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


2 Holstein bulls,.-just ready for service, sired by H 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 21-lb. and 16.8; 
Jr. 3 year old. These bulls are fine individuals, | 
and nicely marked. Write for -price and pedigree 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y 





THE YEARLY TEST 


is what counts. Have been making yearly 

records for over three years. If you are 

looking for a bull to head your herd, think 
this over, then write 


EZRA HOLBERT Lake, N. Y. 


We offer A. R. 0, Cows 


in calf to King Korndyke Pontiae’ Lass. A! 
grandson of King Segis Pontiac from a 12-lb 2- 
old daughter of Pietertie Hengerveld’s Count De! 
born Sept 3, for $40. 

F. A. LAWRENCE . . 


BULL CALVES 





VERNON, N.Y 





All ages from good A. R. O. dams 
reasonable prices. Tell us your Vv 


for anything Holstein-Friesian. J. A 
STANTON & SON, New Woodstock. N.Y 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Box 96 A, i teers N. Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM mee 


March 24, 1913: Sire, King ! 
veld" ‘seals’ Non 60772; ty Woodcrest Fan 
110127. A. R. O. 15. 40 ibs. butter in’7 day 


. Prive $125. 
A. W. See &SONS - West Winfield, N.Y 











$150 BULL CALF $150 

Jan. 26, 1913; a fine individual, m 
white; sire, Tidy Abbekerk Prince 4th No. 894! 
— Parthenea Changeling No. 168681; A. R 

r. old: 7 days 434.5 milk, 20.49 Ibs, butter; 
jest. 8 milk, $5.30 ast 60 days 3446.2 mill 
butter. FRED A. BLEWER - OWEGO, 


BULL BARGAIN 


Send for photo of 4 months old, Holstein bu!! calf 
that you can buy right. Sabarama Farm,Baldwinsville, NY 


N.Y 








Are tex + Fag wate 5 a 
eo tresh and nearby Sprir ; 
Y & TRAMIS, Norwich, N- 
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November 15, 1913 
CATTLE BREEDERS 


OATTLE BREEDERS 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 


| 150 head 


The only Government Tested 
Herd in New York State where 
all reactors are slaughtered. 
This Herd has been selected 
with great care and has been ac- 
cordingly freed from Tuber- 
culosis at great expense. 


All stock for sale 


Buyers who are expecting to get 

this kind for $100 need not 

apply. 

THE PECK DAIRY, CORTLAND, &. . 
On D.L & W. and L. ¥. Rallreads 























Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year a Californian Holstein made a pegrty 
rocord of 784.13 pounds of fat from 25,981.8 
pounds of milk. . 

After an-intersal of two months she began an- 
other say test a t come te a close 

record 868.1 pounds of butter fat from 
28, $26. 4 pounds of milk. 

These two “IR yearly tests during which 
54,800 pounds of were made are more 
by that great records are not spasmodic efforts, 


v oped. 


Send for FREE Miustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asse., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, 
Box 115 Bratileboro, Vi. 














2 and 3-year old Holstein Heifers 

Cows that will freshen this fall 

Cows that will freshen Feb. & Mar. 
Phone 418 

E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 





50 
50 
0 














Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 


GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell you about this WONDERFUL COW 


er \y os Gu Club 
Box A. 6 N. H. 
——_—  — 


























AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 














| High Grade Holstem Cows 


We haveonhand 10° choice Holstein cows, dre 
| heavy milkers of the choicest individuality al 
| breeding, due * freshen in september 
October. Also two and three-year-old 
heifers nicely aged and of excellent breed- 
ing. Come aud see onr stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P.SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 




















100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nicely marked and nw at producers. These 
cows have milk records In the past year of 
from $000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaran to be perfect 


inevéry particular. 
V. D. Kobinzon, Edmeston, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEIN 


COWS AND HEIFERS 
I have on hand 100 head of young, 
Well marked cows, consisting of one load 





due in December, balance in Feb. and 
March. Also 75 head of yearlings and 
two-year-olds and registered and grade 


Holstein bulls ready for service. 
. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, WY. 


CRESTMONT FARMS 


We have no more bull calves to offer, but wil! 
a few choice registered Holstein cows of ex- 
celent dairy type with official recorts. Thesc 
c'rs are in ealf to Prince Homestead De Kol 1.’ 
whose dam has a record of 28.97 )bs. 
‘ days. Inspection invited 


H. C. GATES - 


INTENDING PURCHASERS 


should investigate - Ry producing Jorvayes our 


large sm Berk chiras* 
Bronze Turkeys. hefds and flocks from pg to 
eee HOOD FARM, - -* Lowell. 


Two ROLSTEM FRIESIAN SERVICE BULLS 
November 15th, the other 
of Holsteins 
































THE STEVENS HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIEZSIAN (ESTABLISHED 1876) 

Offers young’ bull born Feb. 22, 1913. A handsome, 
straight, attcactive fellow. Sire, Masterpiece; dam, 
Korndyke Butter Giri America. This youngster’s seven 
nearest dams, ove a two-year-old, four three-year-olds 
and two aged cows, neve omietal records for a week, 
averaging 23.21 

First cheek for $100 outs him. 

We have a very heavy stock and want to sell. 


an STEVENS & so 
Farm Lesona, a. ¥. 


Four Registered 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


and one bull, from 1 to 4 mouths old, including one 
granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs and 2 grand- 
c All light in color 
and fine individuals. $500 for the five. 
15 registered heifers from 1 to 2 years old, not 
bred. Must sell to make room. 
Grade cows always on hand 
J. A. LEACH - . CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


HEIFERS 


We offer seven very choice yearling 
Holstein heifers, not bred, sired by son 
of one of the best bulls of the breed 
out of A. R. O. cow. First check fer 
$1000 takes the lot. Tuberculin tested; 
will please anyone as _ individuals, 
ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy,N.J 


BEAUTIFUL HEIFER CALF 


ons. Sire, Admiral Gelsche Hamilton No 


Brookside Stoc 











m .De K Bessie Pauline Paul, 
. R. O. record 594.5 lbs. milk, 28.43 lbs. butter in 
7 days. ae is the dam of Betty Hamilton, with 29.13 
Ibs. butter in 7 days, and a sister of Betty Hamilton 
Beauty. Ath 31. 2 ibs. butter in 7 days. Dam of calf, 
Farmstead De Kol Mercedes No 168056, not yet test 
7 dam on dam's side, Second Lass of oo 2d. 
R. 0. record 62.2 Ibs. milk in 1 day, Ibs. 
7 days and 20.35 lbs. butter in 7 days, 4 fat 
ap endid ladir vidual, and 
transferred ar ~4 erat 
R, + Utica, N. y. 


. registered, 
BRADLEY FULLE 


o. b. cars. 











Willow Brook Stock Farm 


Headquarters for Registered Jerseys. 
Young cattle for sale. . Both sexes. 
Cc. F. MUNZ, Mgr. 
R. F. D. 7 Mercer, Pa. 























HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


Two Young Holstein 
Bulls for Sale. 


Fight and ten months old: well grown for their age. 


Average for sire’s dam and grandsire’s dam 32.4 Ibs. 
butter in seven days. One of these bulls is from a 
25.71-lb. cow, Lucia Genie Clothilde, whose dam has 
a 30-Ib. record: the oer bull is out of a 19.47-Ib. 
cow, Lucinda Walker Pietertie. 

WwW. H. MINER - - CHAZY. WN. Y.- 





East River Grade 
Holsteins For Sale 


ra,1 2 ol sired by fall blooded bulls. 
1 Hitech oat oles ee 
75 high grade Holste.n cows due to calve this tal? 
30 Fresh cows, come and see them milked. 
10 registered and high grade balls. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, 
Dept. D. Bell phone 14-F-5, Cortland, N. ¥. 


Country Life Farm 


OFFERS FOR SALE A BULL 
born March 13th, 1913. Sired by the wy 4 pane | 
young bull, Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8t 
out of a ‘granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke Wy 
junior 3-year-old record of 382.4 Ibs. of milk and 
20.31 Ibs. of butter in 7 days. The 5 nearest dams of 
this calf average Lg 7 days, butter 27.7 Iba, milk 
580 Ibs. Price $175, crated, f. o. est Winfield, 
N.Y. Here is a chance to buy a herd renter cheap. 
H. 4. WHEELER. Prop, - West Winfield, N. Y. 


Who Wants a BULL CALF 


carrying 46%% the blood of the world’s 
record cow, 44 pounds? Cee the 
blood of King of the Pontiacs, 85 A 
daughters, and Paul Beets De Kol, 103 
A. R. O. daughters. 

F.C. BIGGS - TRUMANSBURG, N.Y. 











REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLS THING 
30 registered cows, 20 head of young, stock, 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


(21] 445 











FIRST 


Consignment Sale 








OF THE 


Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Company 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 2-3, 1913 


180-Head Registered Holsteins-180 





We have made special effort to make 
this—our first sale—a good one, and we 
think that if you attend you will agree 
with us that our consignors have also 
done their very best to make it a success. 
They are certainly consigning cattle that 
are right in breeding and individuality. 

Our consignors are some of the best 

breeders in three states—those who have 
made the Holsteins famous. 


ALL TUBERCULIN TESTED 








7 


For further information and catalog address 


Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Company, 
Liverpool, New York 
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000 cow. 
breeding as Ponte Clothil. 
Pontiac Pet, the second 30-Ib. cow; has 75% 


W. W. JENNINGS ~ - 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 

e is one es the very best sons of Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac 
c e has et oF 4 -five A.R.O. daughters and four A R.O. sons ; has 1 

ane 2d, 3721 tbs. butter in seven days: 874% the 4 Pisheg wag 
the same breeding as Pontiac Lac 
03 ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of ¢ Tye 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing Prana, 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


e5e5e5eSe5e 
THE HOME OF 










Reg Apols, the 


the same 


~ Towanda, Pennsylvania 














Offers official records. 
son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 


If you want a great producing 
dyke to head your herd. 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
Also cows in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sth, a 
38.03 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 Iths. in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
Korndyke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 



























King 


butter, 26192.7 lbs, 











Lunde Pontiac Kornd yke | 


Heads the GREENWOOD HERD. 
King of the Pontiacs has as es a year record dam (1090. oie, 
milk in 

from high record dams, also very desirable young cows and 
heifers in calf to him, Write or visit us. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, 


No other sire 


yt.). We offer a few of his sons 


FABIUS, N. ¥. 











JAMES GIBSON 





OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


Highest Quality of Breeding 





WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 








HOLSTEINS—THE KORNDYKES 


AVISDALE FARM HER 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y¥. 














We have sixty head of 


Cows and Heifers 


lore than we can stable and wil! have 
eae, If interested visit immediately. 


Stevens Brothers Companv, Liverpool, N. Y. 














Dairyman improve your herd 

Bull, Locus Pontiac Butter Boy No. 113976, born Jan- 

18, 1913. More than one-half white. Grand in- 

dividual 1 50% of the blood of Wens's 
Hen d De Kol; 


De Kol 2d Butter Boy 3d, bs. Ibe. 
80 days. 


Sean ty BA bull 





Star Farm Holsteins 


Star Farm offers for sale this week 
a registered service H. F. bull sired by 
29830 from a 26%-lb. dam. 

10 large, registered H. F. cows (@0 
Ibs, of milk per day, each) springing 
bag. now. 

10 registered male and female H, F, 
calves—Mercedes and Cornucopias. 

20 grade H. F. cows, large, heavy 
milkers, due to calve this month. Cat 
this slip out and mail today. Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept. G, Cortien’2. 228, 
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ANCE! ~ You mean to say, 
' Orlando Strout, that you're 
goin’ to a dance?” Orlando 
looked placidly into the 
angry. eyes of his mother, 
as she leaned toward him 
oss the table. “Why, yes, mother. 




















































































































y not?” he asked at length, with 
ovoking deliberation. 
“T sh’d think you’d know! Yes, an’ 


' you do know, too! Haven't I brought 
_ . you up to keep away from sech places, 
an’ don’t you know what—what folks 
il say about it? They’ll say—’’ 

“They'll talk anyway, an’ they 
Might’s well be talkin’ about me as 
wMnybody. It'll give some o’ the rest 
” the neighbors a rest,” said Orlando, 
, “Well, I sh'd think you ’d_ =be 
ed to go back on all you’ve been 
t ” 


_ “Maybe I ought to be, but I haint, 
mother; I've figured this thing all 
out, an’ I’m goin’. That's <ll there is 
about it.” 

“An’ goin’ to take that summer- 
boarder girl, I warrant! ~Land krows, 
@ man hasn’t any sense, Why, if you 
must hev a girl, couldn’t you ‘a’ 
picked out a good industrious coun- 


try girl, instid of one of these city 
flutter-budgets? : 

“What do you know about Miss 
Rogers?” asked Orlando. “You 
haven't even seen her. I've heard yoy 

sO. ~ 


*“T know she’s a city school-teacher, 
an’ that she probably couldn't Loil 
water without burnin’ it. I don’t see 
what you want of a girl, anyw.y 
There ain’t another woman, old or 
young, around here, that c’n keep 
things up as I can. <Ain’t I kep’ the 
farm for ye, and increased the value 
of it, all the while you was a child? 
An’. now, I hev to watch ye, or ye’d 
make a fool of yerself, often. ‘But 
that’s the way of a boy—” 

Orlando rose slowly and walked 
away, leaving his mother launched 
upon one of her favorite subjects, his 
incompetence, It was one of his ex- 
asperating tricks to do this, when her 
> ~ remarks were not to his liking. ~ She 

followed his big, splendid figure with 

her eyes, as it crossed the strip of 
sunshine between the house and barn, 
and entered the wide door of the lat- 
ter. Orlando Strout was twenty-four 
| years old, but to his mother, he was 

' atill a child, to be watched over, tyr- 

Tanized over, scolded, and loved as if 

he were not more than fourteen. 

She was a capable woman, nobody 
had ever denied that, but she was as 
ry uncomfortable to live with, as only 
/> @ capable woman can be. Her very 
, virtues were aggressive. Her economy, 
her planning, her foresightedness, her 
ad sincere religious convictions, 
had an irritating quality, and it 
Boge well for her son that he had 
patiently borne with her peculiari- 

es for so long. 

a was “one of the quiet kind,” 

as she said, with a tendency to ‘the 
aotka; ;” that is, when things did not 

it him, he said nothing and kept o_t 

the way for a while. It is very 
caeivoking to live with a person who 
will not argue, if one is of an argu- 
mentative turn, and Mrs Strout fre- 
- quently ealled on all her domestic 
gods to witness that there never was 
“such an aggravating boy as Orlando. 

Of late Orlando had taken to quietly 
doing as he thought best about things, 
no matter what she thought or. said. 
There was so little muster about it 
that she hardly realized it, as yet, but 
it was true, and if she had been a 
wise woman, she would have seen that 
reign was over, But her eyes were 
inded with the dust her own ener- 
getic progress raised, and she did not 
reciate the real significance of all 
t It was still hers to command, 
and. his to obey, or so she thought. 

ntly she rose from the table 
- and followed him to the barn, Where 
' he was harnessing the team—horses 
x re othe afternoon’s work. She was 
eee of those stout women whe have 





suggestion of fleshiness, and she 
: ed along like one who expecied 
‘have the right of way, no matter 
was in her path. 
rlando,” she said, pausing in the 
5 mr as: “T want you sh’d take me to 
; quarterly meetin’ at West Bixby 
evenin’. Elder Nowell is goin’ 
to be there, an’ I want him to see you. 
He ain't laid eyes on you sence you 
Was a baby, an’ he was preachin’ 
over there.” 
“Pll have Joe hitch up in the two- 
ed wagon an’ take you,” replied 
lando, “an’ you can take the Simp- 
girls. They'd love to go, I’m sure. 
the Elder warts to see me very 
why don’t you invite him over 
for a day or two?” 
“But that .ain’t it,’’ persisted Mrs 
out; “I want you to go—” 
“Now, mother, you might just’s 
swell ‘stop right ‘now,” said Oriando 
calmly. *P've promised Miss Rogers 
“that I'd take her over to the pavilion 
ht to look at the dancing. We 
wn’t dance ourselves, but she said 
ube to o. She goes home to- 





mor! Paeselas she =i js my 








Some people apparently never realize when 


their children grow up— Mrs Strout was one. 
The last battle royal—The peaceful finale. 


By ANNETTE CHADBOURNE SYMNES 
PUGAUEROUTETOOUSUOOEEEUOUROQUUSEEOOSDEEOOOSUAOEEUOOCOOOAOSESUOOUEDOOOEEIOUED 


last chance to take her, and I’m going 
to do it. All you want me to go to the 
quarterly meeting for is to keep me 
away from her and the dance.” 


He spoke to the horses, and they 
stepped forward. Mrs Strout was 
forced to move over, and as she 


watched her son hitching the span to 
the work wagon she seemed trying 
to think what to say. Her mouth 
opened and shut several times, but 
with no result, and finally, with an 
aimost ludicrous look of indecision 
and mystification, she retraced her 
steps to the house. 

All the afternoon she dwelt on the 
subject of Orlando’s unfilial behavior, 





and as she thought of it more and 
more, her anger fose higher ‘and 
higher. It was time he was taught 


a lesson, and by the time he came in 
to supper she was ready to administer 
it. Joe, the hired nfan, had readily 
consented to carry Mrs Strout to the 
meeting, and as soon as the chores 
were done he harnessed the team 
and was directed to drive and get the 
Simpson girls, who lived a half mile 


in the opposite direction than the one 
they must take, while Mrs’ Strout 
finished getting ready. 


The Way Orlando Managed 


While he was gone, 
in from hitching the 
into the “bike” buggy, 
down in the sink room, according to 
his invariable custom, removed his 
heavy work shoes and his soiled stock- 
ings, filled the foot bath with water, 


Orlando came 
driving horse 
and sitting 


and went upstairs to bathe and dress 
for the evening. The thoment the 
door closed after him, the placid 
figure of his mother, sitting all ready 
for the meeting in her black taffeta, 
rose, and as ‘lightly as a cat, busied 
herself for a few moments about the 
sink room, and made a trip to the 
cellar, Then she returned to her post 


of observation at the window, went to 
.the door as the carriage drove up 
with the Simpson girls, who were two 
women of her own age, but “girls” 
in local parlance, was helped in by 
Joe, and they drove away. 
Meantime Orlando, after bathing 
and shaving, and changing his cloth- 
ing, found that there were no clean 
socks in his bureau drawer, and that 
his best shoes were missing. Prob- 
ably mother had not yet~ brought 
up the mended hose from the week’s 
wash, he thought, and he must have 
left his best shoes downstairs the last 
time he came in with them on, 





Dressed all but his feet,~ he went 
dewnstairs to find his footgear. 

And then he made a most astound- 
ing discovery! There was not a sock 
or a shoe belonging to him in the 
house, apparently! He looked every- 
where, but could not find anything to 
put om his feet. Even his rubber 
boots and the work shoes he had 
taken off a few moments before, were 
gone! And as he searched and won- 
dered suddenly it was all made plain. 

His mother had hidden them, think- 
ing to keep him at home by that 
means, secure from the wiles of the 
“school-marm,” and of the dance! 

For a moment this idea flashed into 
his head. Orlando stood motionless, 
the flush of exasperation on his face 
giving way to an angry look which 
would assuredly have taught §his 
mother a lesson, had she been there 
to see it. Slowly the color ebbed, 
but the eyes were filled with resolu- 
tion. He quietly locked up the house, 
and in his bare feet, went to the 
barn, climbed into the buggy, pulled 
the lap robe over him so that his feet 


were concealed, and drove away. 
It was dusk when he reached the 
Powell place, where Miss Rogers 


boarded, and she was waiting for him 
on the piazza, looking very pretty in 


a lavendar gown. Several other * 
boarders were sitting there too; as 


Orlando drove up. 
Miss Rogers rose 
the steps. Orlando 
buggy and said, quietly, 
mind getting in alone, Miss Rogers? 
Firefly is rather a handful tonight, 
and it might be safer if I remained 
here.” 

For a moment Miss Rogers looked 
a little surprised, but a glance at the 
mettlesome creature decided her that 
there was reason in her escort’s pro- 
posal. She acquiesced smilingly, and 
Orlando cramped the wheel for her 
convenience, Presently one of the 
men on the piazza came down and as- 
sisted her in, and they drove off, not, 
however, without various covert smiles 
passing between the other boarders 
at what they half believed to be a 
display ef bucolic indifference to 
manners, 

“IT suppose you thought that a little 
queer,” said Orlando, after they Lad 
gone a short distance, 
is, I had a good reason for not get- 
ting out, though not the one I gave. 
You see—well,-there! I may as well 
tell you the whole story.” 

Whereupon he told her all about his 


and came down 
leaned from the 
“Would you 





























mee 4 . : - gata - 


“but the fact * 


talk with his mother, repressing, how- 
ever, her remarks about the girl her- 
self, and about the predicament j;, 
which he found himself. Lucil! 
Rogers listened in blank amazemen 

then with a mixture of emotion. 
which finally found expression, wh: 

he had finished, in peal after peal ,; 
delicious laughter. 

“It’s too bad to laugh,” she gaspe. 
when she could speak, “but it’s—,) 
it’s sc funny! And you came jusi 
you were?” 

“Just as I was,” 
with smiling eyes; 
I'd have let. a litile 
Keep me away?” 

Lucille’s eyes drooped in conffusio: 
He had never said anything quite 
pointed as- that before. 

“We'll call at the store,” he we) 
on, “and Sam Warren is a friend ,, 
mine. He’ll get me something to p 
on my: feet, and then you ean see th. 
dancing at the pavilion. 

“I—I’m not so particular about 1} 
pavilion,” stammered Lucille. “It js 
a lovely night. We—we might ju- 
ride a little while.” 


Sam Helps Out 


“Nothing would 
cried Orlando. 
store.” 

Sam Warren, the store 
out, at Orlando’s hail, 
tone the latter told his 
Sam shouted, of course, 
came promptly helpful. 

“T’ll see what I can do,” he sai 
and ran back into the store. He soo 
came out with a shoe box. 

“Best I can do for you is a 
of sneakers,” he said. ‘“We’re 
of your size in shoes.” 

“The sneakers will 
lando. “You put in socks? Hoy 
much is it? Oh, and Sam!- A pound 
of your best chocolates, please.” 

After the buggy had driven away 
Sam re-entered the store,and found 
his wife there, getting something fro) 
the showcase where the ribbons wer 
As there was no one in the store bi 
the two, he told her the story of Or- 
lando’s disaster. They -both laugh 
but presently Cornelia grew grave. 

“That isn’t going to help the o 
lady Strout* any,” she said. “Of 
course Orlando Wilt pass it off with 
laugh, but he’s probably mad clea 
through, and it'll take her some ti 1 
to get him to make up. I'll bet he’'!! 


repeated Orland 
“do you suppo- 
think like th 


bette: 
here is th 


please me 
“But 
keeper, cam 
and in a lo 
predicamen 
and then be. 


pall 
all o1 


do,” said O1 


marry all the quicker now.” 
“Cheerful place to take a brid 
home to,” remarked Sam. 
“Oh, didn’t you know that Mrs 
Strout owns the place where her folk: 
lived when she was married? She’: 


always said “she was going to liv 
there when Orlando took a wife, and 
have one of the Goodall girls liv: 
with her. You know they’re distan 
cousins. Mr Strout left her nothing 
but money. The farm is Orlando's, 
free and clear, and I guess she goi 
her share, at that.’’ 

Meantime, the young couple wer 
enjoying themselves more than the) 
had ever done before. Something 
about the unconventionality of th: 
matter had broken down the wall of 
reserve which had always made each 
a little afraid of the other, and the; 
chatted as freely as if they_had known 
each other from childhood. Orlando 
had assumed his new footgear, but 
they did not mention going to th 
dance again. Instead, he drove along 
the “river road,” where the calm 
beauty of the moonlight on the water, 
the winding, shady road, and thé 
witching influence of the night filled 
them with a delicious feeling of joy 
ousness. 

Someway, as: they rode along, 01 
lando found himself speaking, quit: 
naturally, and without a tremor, th: 
words he had often laboriously tried 
to conjure up, but had always failed 
to secure. In a simple, manly way 
he told his love, and asked for: he! 
love and her life in return, ani 
Lucille—Lucille shyly bowed her head 
and said that magic word for which 
he had hoped and prayed, ever sinc: 
he had known her. 

Then, after a delicious interval, th 
began making plans for the futu! 
Orlando be&ged for a speedy weddi! 
—indeed, had he had his way tl 
would haye turned back, secured tt! 
license, and been married that nig 
but this plan Lucille vetoed. SI 
agreed to an October wedding, ho 
ever, and it was agreed that s! 
should board om at the Powell hou 
while she was making her prepar: 
tions for the event. She had no hon 
but a city boarding house, and 
relatives in the east, and readily f« 
in with Orlando’s plans in this pa 
ticular, 

“But what will your mother say 
she asked, at length, looking up 1! 
her lover’s face, with adorable, + 
eyes. 

Orlando’s face grew hard and 
ter. “I don’t care what she thinks ‘ 
says,” he said. “This last performan: 
of hers is the most serious thing s! 
has ever done to me, and it has di- 
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a woman treats a man of my age like 
, naughty child, it is time she learned 
ner mistake,.”’ F 
And then he told her many things 
about his home life, and the girl, 
jistening, could read the whole story 
of the mother’s losing fight to keep 
her son @ child,.and the power in her 


own hands, as long as she possibly 
could. But she saw more than Or- 
jand: She saw that much of what 
seemed so hard and unreasonable, 
was prompted by love, and at last, 
when he paused, she began in her 
soft, sweet voice: 

“] know it seems hard, dear,” she 
said. “but did it ever occur to you 
that it is hard on her, too? She 


has had control of you ever since your 
father died—since you were ten, did 
you say?—and has been the autocrat, 
the ruler, of the place, and of you. 
-Now you have developed into a man, 
and the master of everything, and 
can you not see how hard it is for her 
to realize it, and realizing it, to give 


up the reins of government to you? 
She is a woman who loves to govern, 
1 should say. Such people find it 
narder than-others, to take this inevi- 
table change in relation between 
themselves and their children, as they 
should.” 

“But she shamed me, she 

Dear,”’ said his sweetheart, ‘‘don't 
you suppose she knew that she was 
about to be asked to surrender in 
favor of-your wife, her position in 
your life? That, too, is very hard 
for almost every mother, and prob- 
ably she simply desired, in a blind 
way, to keep you from me, and in 


the grip of the desire, did as she did. 
“We have to be patient with our 
parents, dear,” she continued, in a low 
tone, after a moment of thought, “as 
well as our parents have to be pa- 
tient with us. Your mother is sorry 
now, | know. Give her a_ chance 
Orlando, please do!” And Orlando, 
unconvinced, but silenced, promised. 
Mrs Strout’s Troubled Conscience 
Meantime Mrs Strout was not en- 
joying the evening as she had ex- 
pected. The only thing she could 
think of, was the trick she had put 
upon her son—her son, who had, in 
the main, been a dutiful and loving 
one. The longer she thought about 
it, the worse it seemed to her, and she 
began to fear that this time he had 
gone too far. Orlando’s father had 
been a man of a sweet and sunny 
temper, but once roused, it was a long 
time before he could forgive or for- 
get, and the latter was almost an 
impossibility, with him. Sometimes 
she had thought Orlando like him. 
Would he resemble him in this? 
She was intensely relieved when the 


service waS over, and they were on 
their way home, Now, at least, she 
could find out what he had done. 
When she found that he had gcne 
out, and also discovered that he had 
not found the footgear which she had 


hidden, she was.more disturbed than 
ever. Would he tell anybody? And 
if he did, what would they thin~? 


She passed a sleepless night, dwelling 
upon the’ matter, and rose the next 
morning, expecting a scene with her 
s0n 


But Orlando appeared just as usual, 


though he said little. After break- 
fast, he was busied in the little sink 
room, over some trifle, and she went 


to him, with a _ half-hesitating air, 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“Orlando,” she said, I'm sorry I 
did what I did: last night. It wa'n’t 
the thing for. a mother to do to a 


was mad-and ugly, 
if I couldn't 
goin’ to that 
school-marm. 
moment 


grown son, but I 
and—and it seemed as 
bear to think of you 
dance with that city 
I ain't known one peaceful 
since I did it. Can ye forgive me?” 

Orlando .leoked. down into the 
troubled old eyes at his shoulder, and 
the last bit of his resentment 


“*meited. 


‘I was awfully mad,“ he said, at 
length,” and I did think everything 
mean of you, mother. I made up my 
mind that things had gone on as they 
had as long’s they could, and that 
'd make some kind of a_ change. 
But some way Lucille and I got on 





——— 


A New Kind of Husband 


There are many kinds of hus-« 
bands in this world—tall. short, 
fat, thin, bad and indifferent. 
but the kind in our new serial 
Story 


A Husband by Proxy 





is an entirely new variety, but 
one you will enjoy reading 
about, Dorothy Fairfax, the 


girl of the tale, is as likable a 
heroine as the most critical 
reader could desire. From start 
to finish the story is one of sus- 
tained interest. 
ter of this new continued story 
will appear in our columns of 








the issue of November 22 




















ted me pretty thoroughly. When’ 


The first chap- ' 


so, much better than usual, that [ got ; 
my courage up—and she promised to 
marry me. And then she showed me 
that I ought to be patient with you, 
until you got used to the idea of—of 
the changes that are coming. She 
told me ’twas your love, partly, that 
made you treat me like a child, and 
that you’d gone too far, and be sorry. 
So I did try to think that way, and 
though I think now and shall think, 
that you played a mean, despisable 
trick on me, if you want me to forgive 
it, I will.” 

“And so ye’re goin’ to marry her,” 
said Mrs Strout, dully. 





“Yes, mother, but she is a sweet | 
gir!—” 


“if she could take my part to you.” 

She turned away, and said, in a 
moment, “I hope yon'll be 
son.” | 

All that week Mrs Strout struggled 
with the knowledge which she had 
gained. She saw now that her power 
had passed from her, and that she 
herself has hastened the evil day—or | 
was it, after all, the good day’? She 
thought of other young men of Or-j| 
lando’s age. They were considered 
men among men. Why, then, had 
she denied the same recognition to 
her son? Was he not their 
Her hot maternal pride answered 8, | 


“She must be,” said the old woman, | 


fiercely. Of course he was! Perhaps, 
their superior 

She thouht of other mothers, women | 
who had much to say about the af- 
fairs of their homes, and of their 
sons. How did they gain this power, 
which nobody grudged them? The 
answer came—because they did not 
demand it as a right; they considered 
it a privilege, and never ibused that 
privilege. 

She.saw that the only way in which 
a mother can retain her power over 
her children is to recognize their man- 
hood and womanhood, and to show 
that she desires, not to control them 
arbitrarily, but to guide them by her 
own greater experience. Bitterly she 
regretted that her wisdom had come 
thus late. She wondered if she could 
regain in any degree the position she 
had forfeited, and though she was 
very doubtful of it, she recognized 


that in Orlando's wife lay her chief 
hope. 
She thought of the girl who had 


pled for her, who had had the cour- 
age to oppose the ideas of her lover 
to do justice to a woman who had 
tried to keep him from her. She saw 
that the girl’s influence had been all 
for harmony between meoether and 
son, when the means of making dis- 
cord had been ready to her hand, and 
she knew that such a girl must have 
a sweet and noble nature. 

So, as she pondered these things, 
she came to desire to see her son’s 
sweetheart, and soon asked him to 
bring Lucille over to tea some night. 
Orlando perceived that this was an 
additional overture of peace, and 
promptly agreed to do so. The next 
night was set, and Mrs Strout devoted 
almost the entire day to cooking and 
cleaning. 

She dreaded the meeting, but after 
her first look at the sweet and gentle 


face of the girl whom her son led 
towards her, all her fears vanished 
In that one glance she was assured 
that Orlando had chosen wisely and 
well, a girl who would be an addi- 
tional bond between them, and not 
a source of trouble. She held out 
cordial hands of welcome, and Tfe- 
turned the timid kiss of her new 
daughter-to-be warmly, but the. habit 
of years could not be lightly over- 
come, and her greeting was, “Come 


Supper’s all ready.” 
eyes made that 


right: in, my dear. 
Put the look in her 
enough. 





To Elude Old Nick 

Father Hugh Sagan of San Rafael 
is an excellent storyteller. He relates 
that he was called recently to admin- 
ister the last rites of the church to a 
dying sinner, who like himself was a 
native of the Emerald Isle. 

“I have but one request to make, 
father,” gasped the dying pentient, 

“What is it, my son?’ inquired the 
priest. 

“That when I am dead, father, you 
will put me to rest in the Hebrew 
cemetery.” 

“And what for?” 
Nagan, 

“Because, your reverence,” moaned 
the sick man, “it is the last place on 
the face of the globe where Old Nick 
would look for an Irishman.” 


asked Father 





Serious Mistake 

After living 6 vears in the old 
country an old farmer found himself 
more ‘than a little “at sea’’ when he 
decided to cross the briny on a visit 
to his son in Canada. In his cabin he 
felt a bit cramped, but he obviated 
the lack of space by stowing his 
trousers and shoes into a round cup- 
board in the side of the vessel on go- 
ing to bed. At 7 o’clock the next 
morning he made startling discover- 
ies. “Steward,” he cried, “last night 
I put my clothes in that there little 
press and they ain’t there now.” 

“That ain't a clothes press,” replied 
the steward, grimly; “that’s a port- 
hole, sir.”.—[New York Globe. 
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TRADE MARK 
Standard 








you can make no mistake. 


maintains correct bodily warmth. 
widely increasing sale since first made in 1862. 


hair and fancy colors. 
Prices $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, 
and $2.50 per garment, according to quality. 
The Rockwood label in the neck and waistband of 
every garment is your guarantee of genuineness. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle Rockwood’s Standard 
Wool Underwear, write us, mentioning his name, and 
we will see that your needs are met. You will enjoy 
reading our new booklet. A fine speci- 
men of the printer’s skill. Full 
of valuable information. 


GEO. ROCK WOOD 
& CO. 


Bennington, Vt. 


Wool Underwear 


It is made of pure stock, knit in 
a manner that allows proper ventilation‘and evaporation, yet 
Has had a steady and 


Can be had in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel's 









underwear that 
saves doctors’ bills 


It is well known how healthful wool 
_ underwear is—how it- prevents colds, 
grippe, pneumonia, rheumatism, etc. There's 
a vast difference in wool underwear, however. 
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harm, 


will 


As sweet and PURE 
As Mountain dew— 
SEALED, safe from 


It comes to you. 


No other Coffee ever 
suited folks SO well 


And No other 
Coffee ever 





















Vaseline 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OR all the little ills of all the family, “Vas- 
eline” is best. 
ening to rough or irritated skin. 


The different “Vaseline’’ preparations, each fer particular uses, are 
pure, simple and safe. [Illustrated booklet on request. 
In handy glass bottles everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 


" = Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 





@, Cleansing, soothing, soft- 


ew York 


10c. Post-paid 
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When You Write Advertisers 








sure to mention this 


Be 
Our advertisers like 
where their replies come 











































































OU have a right to ex- 

pect comfortable fit as 
-well-as warmth in your Win- 
‘ter Union Suits. 








WELLASTic 


Ribbed-Fleeced Underwear 


















All that you expect in perfect- 
‘fitting, glossant- feeling, long- 
wearing undergarments are found [fj 
in VELLASTIC Union Suits. 
They are ribbed for smooth, easy 
fit —fleece-lined for comfort and 
_warmth, Though medium-weight, 
VELLASTIC is warmer than 
many of the heavy, bulky under- 
i] wears and more comfortable than 
‘all of them. 
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VELLASTIC warmth and com- 
fort is insured because the fleece 
cannot wash away or grow soggy. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Separate garments as well as Union 
Suits at your dealer’s—50c and up. 
The Bodygard Shield is your safe- 
guard — look for it. 


Write for the Body- 
gard Book No. 35 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Sodygard Under- 
wear, including Lambsdown, 
Twolayr Springtex and Celtex 
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Semple to Workers 
THOMAS IRON CO., 646 Lane Street, Dayten, 0. 


gave OELLING ABILITY 


—< $300 to Gevest whe Sane s Neo sranets 
ita state koeeet poe uu. - ay 
aan —860 8 woek and Up. ork 
you can readi! peerest ‘armers 





you 


_ seta alana and mean business write 
pees: Tiare 
&..D. Mretzer. 2153 CeKalb St., St. Louis, Ma. 
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| Bwverybody admires artistic and useful 
foo at Christmas, and here is an oppor- 
iy. Stamped some pretty articles cheap- 
—_ brass work is ke ~» and 
even children become expert e are 
even ch up our sample pieces of brass at 
Cost, each and every piece is in first-class 
Sedition. We have in the assortment 
ndle shades, photo frames, ink-stands, 
eeccme jardinieres, lamp shades, fern 
dishes>hatpin trays, desk and blotter sets. 
We cannot give you choice; each package is 
t ed and commas. an outfit eel ive 
ing stick and brads). A package 
and an eet costs complete - 
pele eel be. tome 31.00 to $1.50) 


a oopsioey 
; NDISE Co. 
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A Pair-of Little Shoes 
HARRY M. DEAN 
These little shoes, I 
I keep them now and. always will; 
A place within=my heart they fill— 
This pair of little shoes. 


keep them still, 


Our little lad, I°see him there, 

His little face, so frail and fair, 

The sunlight on his golden hair— 
Our little lad long gone. 


in the room where he 
so careless, free; 
past to me-— 
shoes, 


I keep them 
Was wont to play; 
For they bring back the 

This pair of little 


day 
pray— 


And so a little while each 
I go in there to kneel and 
To weep for him who went away— 

Who wore these little shoes, 





The All-Important Clothes Problem 


woman who 
character to 

when she 
suitable for 
feminine 


the 
of 
even 


I greatly admire 
has enough strength 
forget her clothes, 
realizes that they are not 
the occasion. Few of the 
persuasion can achieve this. It is a 
curious thing what a sort of poise it 
gives even a shy woman to feel that 


she is properly gowned. Clothes may 
not make the man but they certainly 
do go a long way toward making a 
woman—feel at ease at least. 

The clothes question never seems to 
affect men half as much as it does 
their wivés and sisters. They are not 
upset if they are caught with their 
working clothes on, and don’t even 
think of apologizing. The average 
woman, however, whom unexpected 


company finds her with her morning 
dress on in the afternoon, even if she 
is engaged in some tasks where it 
would be arrant foolishness to wear 
anything else, is Completely flustered. 
It is easy enough to say that you 


but—it is another matter 


shouldn’t be 
to feel that way. 


What a comfort it must have been 
to Mother Eve to just step out to the 
fig tree when she felt she or the chil- 


No wonder- 
getting 
where 


clothes. 
sleeves were 


no 


dren needed new 
ing over whether 


larger or smaller; worrying 





No 2162 In Eyelet and Solid Stitch 


the money was coming from to 
the bills and yet she was always 
well dressed as her neighbor. 

No doubt clothes do occupy too im- 
portant a place in our lives. [It isn’t 
a good thing for a girl to get the idea 
that her good times all depend on 
the amount and quality of her clothes. 
They don’t, but the fact remains that 
you simply have to keep up with the 
procession, The young man or woman 
going out into the business world must 
be clothed with respectable. modish- 
ness. Outward appearances is all the 
would-be employer has to judge by, 
and clothes certainly help a lot in 
making first impressions. However, 
they won’t help the person to hold the 
position if they don’t make good at 
their work when they are tried out. 
We blame mothers for denying 
themselves so that their daughters 
may have pretty frocks, but don’t you 
Suspect they often do it because they 
remember so well times in their own 
girlhood when what might have been 
@ perfectly delightful party was 
spoiled for them because they had to 
wear something they felt was inap- 
propriate or unsuitable. I think it 
would probably explain nine out of 
ten cases of this kind. 

Things have certainly come to a 
queer pass ‘this fall, however, if one 
may judge from the shop displays and 
the fashion illustrations in the maga- 
zines. This year the self-respecting 
woman apparently cannot expect to 
be stylish. She certainly won’t wear 
the creations displayed as ‘“‘the latest.”’ 
The 2 to 2%4-yard skirts have been a 
comfort. and joy, but a skirt that 
doesn’t allow a woman-te take a -nor- 
mal step certainly. should have no 
plafe\in a sensiblé person’s wardrobe. 


pay 
as 





© Tis probably innate wickedness on 


a 





my part, but I confess I never see a 
street full of women. nowadays, minc- 
ing along in the very tight new skirts, 
but.what I have an overwhelming de- 
sire to “start somethifig;”’ as- the boys 
Say, just to see what they would. do 
if they thought their lives. depended 
on running. 
THE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 
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Christmas Novelties 

A very dainty gift, and one that is 
easily made, is this handkerchief case, 
No 2090. Four pieces of cardboard 
are covered with linen, after the em- 
broidery is done on the top piece. Two 
pieces should then be sewed together 
over and over around the edge o 
form the top and the other two to 
make the bottom of the case. These 
are held in place by elastic coveyed 
with ribbon and a fluffy rosette where 
the band is joined. The ribbon must 
be left very full so that the elastic 
may stretch as the case is filled with 
handkerchiefs. The embroidery is for 
solid work in white on rose, light blue 
or green linen, with white ribbon for 
the band. With or without a dainty 
handkerchief inside, this little case 
makes a very acceptable gift. 
Stamped linen, eotton, elastic, ribbon 
and cardboard cost cents, 

Embroidered Centerpiece 

A rather attractive centerpiece for 
the dining table is No 2162, and would 
make a beautiful holiday gift. The 
work is very simple, being a combina- 
tion of outline stitch, eyelet and solid 
embroidery. In the sprays, the leaves 
may be solid instead of eyelets, if cne 
prefers to make the doily one of 
heavier work. Embroidered either 
way it is very pretty indeed. ‘We are 
offering this stamped on white Irish 
linen in sizes 12, 18, 24 and 30-inch 
for 15 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
65 cents, respectively. Cotton to work 
costs extra as follows, 12 or 18-inch, 
> cents each, 24-inch 10 cents, 30-inch 
15 cents. 


on 
ov 


Child's Bib 

neat little bib, No 2078, 
huckaback, bound all 
and has ties to 


This very 
is made of 
around with white tape, 
fasten the bibin back. The design is to 
be outlined and the umbrella is 
worked in darning stitch in old blue, 
the little girl’s dress is in pink, her 
hair and the geese in light tan, and 
the rest is done in black. The bib 
measures 12 inches wide by 15 inches 
long. Stamped huckaback, tape and 
cotton cost 30 cents. 

Order by number from our Fancy- 
work Department. 





Caring for Heavy Hair 
A Record of Experience 
ELIZABETH LAVERNE 


My hair has been the wonder of all 
who have seen it for so long that I 
have grown quite used to exclamations 
about, it and questions as to how I 
made it grow so long and thick and 
glossy. The cuestions are easily an- 
swered; the process is simple and I 
think anyone who follows it will have 
beautiful hair. 

When I was a young girl I had 
typhoid fever and my hair fell out un- 
til my head was bald in spots, A hair- 
brush seemed an odd gift just then, but 
a good, soft wire hairbrush was given 
me and I used it, very gently, two or 
three times a day all the while my 
hair was coming in again. It came 
wavy, and I believe as a result of the 
frequent stimulating brushings, very 


thick and heavy 
I continued the use of the wire 
bruSh in place of a comb for years, 


though now I use, too, a heavy comb 


with long teeth set well apart. I do 
this because the comb is easier 
to use and my hair is heavy 





No 2078 For the Small Child 
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enough without more stimulat- 
ing. There has been a great dea 


said against the wire brush, but I am 
firmly convinced that the swift ang 
continued growth of my hair was diy; 
solely to the stimulation the roots re- 
ceived, the increased amount of blood 
drawn to the scalp and the ae 
bility of dandruff formation, caused }) 
the gentle action of the wire brush 
Of course this must be gentle. Harsh 
brushing of the scalp or a snappi 
motion of the brush in the hair 
be ruinous, But patient, steady 
a soft wire brush will start the 


would 
use of 


oil on 


dry, lifeless hair, cure dandruff l 
make the hair grow soft and glossy. | 
have never used the first bit of any 
sort of preparation on hair or scal)), 


relying on cleanliness and care—anqd 
they have certainly proved enouch 








No 2090 Handkerchief Case 


nor can poor health be suflicik 
cuse for poor hair, for I was a n¢« 
invalid for years, doctoring all i 
time, yet my hair continued gro g 
and kept its thickness and bril 


through it all. 

Having always cared for 
myself, brushing, dressing and 
pooing it, I have learned by « 
rience methods as easy for heavy 
and certainly as effective as any h 
hair should be shampooed only o: 1 
month if it is protected by a cap w 


m\ 


doing dusty work. Nothing is 
disgusting or more injurious to 


hair than to let it become so oil 

it strings down flat to the head; or to 
see fluffy hair so dusty as to suggest a 
chalk mill. 

The dry shampoo so much er- 
tised, I believe to be very harmful 
They have. been proved so, and it 
stands to reason that any powder 


strong enough in alkali to cut the dirt 


oil from hair and. scalp could n 

good for either, when one remembers 
that the scalp is even more sensitive 
than the face. Egg shampoos may do 
for thin hair, but very hot wat is 
necessary to rinse out the egg and get- 
ting bits of cooked egg out of very 


heavy hair is no joke. 

Having what is called a “tender 
head,” I have yet learned to tuke a 
shampoo without pulling my __ hiuir, 
making my scalp sore for days, taking 
cold or leaving the job half done— 
and “here’s how:” Into a foot tul or 
large wash bowl put plenty of soft, 
comfortable hot water and a teaspoon 
of baking soda, If the hair lacks oil 
omit the soda, Make a strong s of 
good tar or castile soap, but | no 
soap directly on the hair. It too 
strong and hard to rinse out. The 
stringy, lifeless condition of much 
freshly washed hair is caused )b up 
in it. 

Comb all the 
and draw it over 
tight enough to 
wrong way and make the scal 
3end weli over the tub and 
the hair, then dash handfuls 1s 
upon the scalp and rub each h l 
in thoroughly, but gently, w ¢ 
rounding tips of the fingers, not ing 
the nails irritate the scalp. |! re 
each part of the scalp gets sc) I- 
the sides and back are apt to ve 
slighted while the crown and f! re 
rubbed till sore, When the ) 8 
clean, rub the hair in both : 
you would wash a towel, k« 5. 
under water as much as _ possible 
Wring lightly and put into cle: 
water as hot as you can bear 
the scrubbing process to cl 
soap from the scalp, constant); aK 
ing the, head to separate the 
and wash the soap all out of it 
ond rinsing in cool water follows, #"¢@° 
this rinsing is thoroughly done, 
hair and scalp will be clean. 

Wipe face, neck and scalp 
and throw the hair back ov 
shoulders at once—if it drys 0\ 
face the roots are stretched th: 
way and the scalp becomes sor: 
linen towels or old linen cloth a! 
to dry; the sealp, as they give °' 
tint shen any other. Much drying 


tangles out of tl i 
the face loos« i 
strain the ro the 


little 
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wels is not best. When thé scalp 
townfortably “dry-scrubbed,” sit in a 
low chair, rest the head on a 
on the chair arm and lay the hair on 
the radiator to dry, placing a towel 
under it, Shake4t out every few min- 
utes and it will soon dry in much bet-~ 
ter shape than if fanned dry, nor will 
you have that sick, exhausted feeling 
that fanning often gives, If no radiator 
is available, dry before an open oven. 
In summer, choose a breezy day and 
keep the hair well shaken while the 
wind and sun dry it for you. 

Never try to comb the tangles out 
until the hair is thoroughly dry. Then a 
soft bristle brush, a wide-spaced comb 
and gentle work will soon dismiss the 
snarls. With the cheap, sharp, nar- 
row-spaced, short-toothed combs that 
most women use, I Go not see how 
they can expect to have nice hair. Fifty 
cents will buy a heavy, black comb 
with long, dull teeth, widely spaced, 
that can. be easily kept clean and will 
never break the hair, They are very 
durable and good economy in the end. 
Brushes and combs should be cleaned 
once a week, or they will work dust 
and grease into the hair. I find gaso- 
line cleans them best and quickest, 
with least damage. 

Wire hairpins are responsible for 
broken hair and for injured hair folli- 
cles by pressure of their hard, sharp 
ends. Bone or celluloid hairpins should 
be used—nor are they more expensive 
than the wire, in the long run, for the 
wire ones are so easily bent and lost, 

As for the pads and puffs, so severe- 
ly condemned, I have worn as many 
as I liked and always dressed my hair 
in the prevailing fashion, and I cannot 
see that the pads have hurt it in the 
least, But I am sure they would have 
hurt it if they had not been removed 
and my hair combed and braided 
every night. What comfort would nice 
hair give if one could not wear it be- 
comingly and modishly dressed? But 
what must one expect who keeps her 
scalp padded and puffed, or even 
leaves her own hair coiled upon it. 
night and day? Let your hair “rest,” 
lightly braided, all night and don't 
worry about a pad or two in the. day- 
time, 





How to Keep Sausage 
ALICE MARGARET ASHTON 

My way of preserving sausage for 
summer use is exceedingly easy, yet 
seems to be unknown to many people. 

I keep on hand a quantity of inex- 
pensive enamel basins of sizes hold- 
ing from one to three quarts. As we 
mix our sausage at butchering time 
I pack it at once in these basins, 
which are placed in a moderately hot 
oven and allowed to bake until the 
fat draws out and meat browns a 
little on. top—usually from 15 to 25 
minutes, according to size of basin. 
It is then removed and a weight 
placed on the meat so that the melted 
fat rises over it; I like to place an 
inverted plate under the weight and 
leave it covered with the fat when it 
becomes cold. 

With a paper tied over the top 
these basins are set in a cool, dry 
place. When the meat is cut it looks 
and tastes like fresh sausage, having 
been cooked just enough to cover it 
securely- with the fat. It browns in 
the frying-pan, making the browned 
gravy the men think indispensable 
with sausage. We usually eat the last 
of itin August when it is still in good 
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An Attractive Apron Makes the Heart of a Woman Rejoice: 


is condition. The object of using such | 


small receptacies is that but a small 
quantity need be cut at once, since it 
does not keep long after being exposed 
to the air in hot weather. 


Aprons Make Acceptable Gifts 
A pretty apron is one of the most 
suitable of gifts for a girl or woman. 
Many pretty designs are shown in the 
cut on this page. 
No 5990 Ladies’ Sewing Apron 
This is a combination of apron and 
sewing bag. The work can be dropped 
into the pocket and the drawstring at 
the waist will hold the bag together. 
Cambric, linen, crash, silk, ete, are 
used for these bags. The pattern is 
cut in one size only. To make it will 
require 1 yard of 20 or 27-inch mate- 
Trial and 6% yards of ribbon. 
No 6035 Ladies’ Apron 
This apron is to wear in hours of 
leisure or for very light work. It has 
a bib, shoulder straps and a small 
front piece, all edged with lace. Cam- 
bric or fine musiin can be used for it. 
The pattern is cut in one size only. 
To make it will require 1 yard of 36- 
inch material, with 2% yards of 11- 
inch edging. 
No 4664 Ladies’ Fancy Apron 
When the work of the day is done 
and the house mother can sit. down 
and sew or read, this little apron will 
give a homey effect and save the front 
of her dress. It can be made of lawn 
or silk and trimmed with lace and 
ribbon. The pattern is cut in one 
size only. To make it will require 1% 
yards of 27-inch material, % yard of 
beading and 1% yards of ribbon. 
No 4347 Ladies’ Fancy Apron 
Very suitable for wear at afternoon 
tea and at church sociable. They also 
make good salable articles for church 
fairs and other bazars. Lawn, cam- 
bric or silk can be used in making 
with Val lace for trintfming and some 
bright color ribbon run through bead- 
ing at the belt. The pattern is cut in 
one size only. To make it will require, 
for No 1, % yard of material 27 or 





more inches wide, 3% yards of edg- 
ing, 2% yards of fancy banding, 1% 
yards of beading and 4 yards of rib- 
bon. For No 2, 1% yards of 27-inch 
material, 9% yards of insertion, 8%4 
yards of edging. 


No 4853 Ladies’ Fancy Apron 


This apron is for the woman who 
embroiders or crochets. It has a tiny 
bib and a double pocket lower por- 
tion. In this the work is slipped. A 
tape gathers the waist and can be let 
out so that the apron is flat for laun- 
dering. The pattern is cut in one size 
only. To make it requires 1 yard of 
36-inch material, 3% yards of edging, 
1% yards of ribbon. 

No 5850 Ladies’ Apron 


Although not suitable for really 
heavy work this apron protects the 
dress for such occupations as dusting, 
cake-baking and dressmaking. It has 
the front in one piece only, held in at 


the belt and fastened by straps across 


the shoulders. The pattern is cut in 
one size only. To make it will require 
1% yards of 27 or 36-inch material, 
with 1% yards of 6-inch edging and 
1 yard of insertion. 

Order by number from our pattern 
department. Price of any pattern, 10 
cents. 
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A Girl who asks— 
“May | trim your Hat?” 
And free of charge 


She trims thousands of hats every 
year. She does nothing else, in 
fact. So far she has trimmed and | 
made over some five thousand old i 
hats, and made them look like new. | 
She learned how to doit in New York, 
Paris and Philadelphia. And she 
does it by mail and without charge. 


She is the Millinery Editor of Ze 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and thou- 
sands of girls and women have 
learned to rely upon her to make 
a hat last more than one season, 
and to tell them what to do with a 
hat that is too good to throwaway. 
In addition she answers questions 
relative to the dressing of the hair. 


















She does it in part each month in | 
The Ladies’? Home Journal, but her | 
oreatest work is done by mail, in {f. 
personal letters, full, comprehen- | 

sive, and directly helpful to the 
individual need. Her work is | 
part of the personal service that | 
the magazine gives to its readers, | 
and that has made it a living, 
human institution that goes beyond} 
print and paper and reaches outa | 
helpful hand of actual service. A | 
booklet, entitled ‘* The Story of 

















600,000 Invisible Hands,” tells some- 
thing about this service. A postal- 
card request will bring a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any | 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Grandma Gets One 





| You | 
BS vill like | 
‘lit yourself | 


_ The Y outh’s Companion 


we mean— 


It is not a children’s paper in 
| any sense except that it avoids in | | 
its fiction what is harmful to 
| character and makes complex 

questions so clear a child can 
understand them. 


The Companion is a family paper 
uniting the interests of young and 
oldand when taken with American 
Agriculturist, the home reading 
table is complete. 


ra sr e every reader of the American 
urist to instantly take advan- | 

















— of this offer to get The Com- 
panion and American Agriculturist 


together at such a low price. | 
Youth’s Companion--1 year $2.00 
(tow subscribers will receive all the rest | 

of thip year and to January val pie | 
also a gift from The Companion of 2 


Home Calendar Pa “914, all without 
any additional cost.) 


American Agriculturist 1 yr. $1.00 ! 
Geet tale yout aud toons tm 1908) | 


Total value at regular rates $3.00 


Beta $2: 50 | 


sabscription to Youth's Companion | 
ith a Two-Year sub- 

club price will be 

presents or premiums peaeity given | 


teguler terms. You may ioe wdoagmad 
sent to @ different address from 
7 ce 









Tommy’s Troubles 
ANNE PORTER *OHN“ON 
“Oh, isn’t he the dearest child! 


Such lovely curls; blue eyes so mild— 
His mouth is like a dewy rose— 


Such milk-white teeth, and that cute 
nose! 

Just see his pretty, pearly. ears, 

And fat, pink cheeks, they're surely 
dears! 

I’m sure he is his mother’s joy, 


Please give me one sweet kiss, my boy.” 


“Now wouldn’t you get tired of this? 
Oh, fiddlesticks—that foolish. kiss! 

I wish my eyes were black as coal, 
And on each cheek a big, brown mole; 
I want an ugly Roman nose, 

And ears as big as double bows; 

I. want coarse, bristly, lumpy hair, 
And horny hands, like Indians wear.” 


No One To Tell Me I Must Not 
ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


Don was getting ready to take his 
first journey alone. It was not a great 
journey,. only a hundred miles _ to 
Unele Ted’s home in the mountains, 
and there was no.changing of cars. 
But Don found many things to talk 
about as he got ready. He asked 
mother ‘a hundred questions about 
what he was to do in certain emer- 
gencies, and about what liberties he 
might be allowed. Sometimes mother 
told him just what to do, and in some 





cases she said, “Use your own judg- 
ment, dear, and do what. you think 
best.” 


One day as he hung over the nearly 
filled trunk asking some brand new 
questions he suddenly thought of 
something. 

“There'll 
mustn’t, will there,” 

“No, dear!” said mothér; 
but yourself.” 

“Myself?” said Don curiously, and 
then he thought it over. ‘‘Why, sure 
enough, I suppose there will be times 
when I1’ll have to tell myself I mustn’t. 
Well, I'll do it.” 

‘I hope so,” said mother. 

“Don’t you worry, mother, I’ll tell 
myself I mustn’t whenever I think you 
would, and I’ll see that I mind, too.’ 

And then mother smiled happily. 


The Roaring Cave—IV 


{Continued from Last Week.] 
With a gurgle of exultation, as it 
seemed, the water deepened around 
them. Then a fresh undulation al- 
most swept them off their feet. Dex- 
ter made a frantic grab at Carl’s 
shoulder to recover his loosened hold, 
but the action threw them both with 
no gentle force avainst a rough pro- 
jecting rock. So violently was. Carl 
thrown forward that he fell across the 
rock, striking his head against a 
sharp point, The blow stunned him 
for the second, making him lose his 
grip on the torch, which fell with a 
hissing sound into the water and was 
quickly carried beyond their reach. 
The light gone, they were in total 
darkness, but the coming in contact 
with the projecting rock suggested a 
new avenue of escape. 

“Quick!” shouted Carl, recovering 
his wits, and clambering up the rocky 
ledge. “Give me your hand, Dex,” he 
commanded, 

Almost limply Dexter obeyed, and 
after much slipping and sliding back- 
ward, with Carl’s assistance he felt 
himself drawn slowly. upward to the 
shelving rock above the flood. 
“What caused it?’ asked Dexter in 
an awed voice, as he lay back on the 
ledge resting. 

“There’s been a big cloudburst up 
in the mountains,.and the water has 
found it way into the cave through 
the crevices or openings somewhere,” 
explained Carl, guessing at the truth 
of the strange flood. When they en- 
tered the cave with Running Fox, he 
had remarked the clouds gathering 
on the-~mountain tops as if preparing 
for a storm, 

The stream continued to rise, until 
by reaching over the ledge Carl could 


be no one to tell me I 
he said joyously. 
‘no one 





teuch the bubbling surface of the 
water with his fingers. The roaring 
was -awful, as it pushed its way 


through the rocky openings into the 
long chamber below the. boys. It 
seemed to them a mighty demon 
gloating over their misadventure, and 
only biding its time to snatch them 
from temporary safety on the ledge 
back into its cruel embrace. 

Would it rise higher? Carl feared 
it would, although he was careful not 
to impart his fears to his companion. 
Silently he continued to test the hight 
of the water, trailing the tips of his 
fingers along the surface. Suddenly 
his heart seemed to quit beating. The 
water was coming higher! His touch 
enabled him to ascertain that it had 
now risen to a level with the edge of 
the ledge. Before losing the torch, 
Carl had noticed that the ledge ex- 
tended 6n three sides of the walls, 
and near the middlé of thé chamber 
it was higher than at any~other place. 
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Toward this point he now urged 
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Dexter, drawing himself ‘carefully 
along after his cousin., At one place 
the’ shelving rock made a little dip 
downward. Here the flood had al- 
ready pushed itself, as if forbidding 
further progress in that direction. 
Dexter drew back, his limbs. trem- 
bling with térror, 


“Go on,” commanded Carl, grow- 


ing impatientat at Dexter’s hesitancy, | 


“The water is creeping over the ledge 
behind us.” 
“It is already on the ledge in front 


of us,” reported Dexter. “I can’t go 
on, 

“Let me see,” said Carl, trying to 
squéeze alougside his cousin, 

“How are you going to see without 
a light in this “darkness?” inquired ° 
Dexter. 

“T’'ll feel,” retorted Ca rl, “When 
lights fail, try fingers.’ 


action to his words, he 
dip in the ledge with his 


Suiting the 
spanned the 


arm. Having made sure that the de- 
pression filled with water was very 
narrow, ..he carefully drew himseif 


over the passage, then helped Dexter 
to a safe place beside him on the high- 
er shelf beyond. This accomplished, 
the boys, wet, tired and hungry, lay 
back and waited. Would the flood 
rise higher and sweep them from the 
ledge? 
[To Be Concluded.] 


Young F olks’ Club Work 


THOMAS F. LOGAN 

December 11 has been settled as the 
day on which-the state winners of the 
boys’ corn club prizes will visit Wash- 
ington. There are now 70,000 boys in 
the corn clubs of the southern states. 

It is rather early to predict the 
showing that the corn club boys will 
be able to make, but from present in- 
dications there will be something over 
200 in the southern states whose corn 





Our Boys and Girls Good Times Club 


cpuld bring to them for bait. In th 
course of the week, the report say<« 
she gathered about 500 and sold them 
all. 

She cotinued 
the worms for the 
season, and when the supply , 
scanty on her own pateh she forage 
among the neighbors, and not on) 
was paid for the worms but for he; 
work as well. The worms paid .); 
her farming expenses for the tomar, 
crop and the profit for the crop itsel¢ 
was simply velvet. She also exchanged 
a good many. worms for fresh fish 
She says that fwr that ~egion, any. 
how, worms are a valuable by-product 
of the tomato. 


How the Skunk Is Trapped 


AN OLD TRAPPER 


eatching and se}] 


ling 


remainder of th 





Skunks are very easy to trap. Aj 


all that is needed is to have the t, 
placed where they will find the ba 
While. it is customary to cover 


trap slightly with dead grass or lea\ 
I have caught many’‘a good one wit! 
trap bare. Skunk fur is always 
good demand if prime, and these an: 
mals have such a fondness for raid 
ing chicken coops that there is 
double reason for trapping them. Th: 
itive in dens during the summer whi! 
raising their young, but as a rule. «: 
not occupy the same dens through t 
following winter. During their roan 
ing about in the fall they locate win- 
ter quarters which are frequent] 
some deserted woodchuck burrow. 
Signs by which a skunk den may 
known are tracks and black and white 
hairs, in the entrance and dropping 
near by. Their dens will be found 
rocky places in the woods, both o 
hillsides and in swamps, but not fa: 
from water, They may also be in cul- 
verts, rock piles or even stone wa! 








One Way the Good Time Boys and Girls Amuse Themsevles 


the 


25 


crop will be over 100 bushels to 
acre. When it is considered that 
bushels to the acre has been the av- 
erage for the United States for several 
years it is seen that this is an excep- 
tional showing: One of the draw- 
backs of the corn club work is that 
when a boy has fertilized and brought 
up a particular acre and has raised a 
big crop of corn on it, that natural 
tendeney was for him to follow the 
practice of his elders and stick to that 
particular land year after year,. ruth- 
lessly robbing it of its fertility. A 
scheme is. now under way for crop 
rotation and pig raising by which, 
with two acres, a boy will be able to 
permanently improve the fertility of 
his acre and make enough to keep a 
family of five. 

A report recently received from one 
of the county agents in Georgia states 
that one of the small girls of the 
tomato: club was able to make’ not 
only 2 good showing in the work, but 
she made one of the most serious pests 
of the tomato crop pay for all the 
expenses of her season’s work. The 
girl lived near one of the southern 
rivers where there was good fishing, 
and one day a couple of fishermen 
came to her and offered her a cent 
each for all the tomato worms she 
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Under old buildings is a favorite pluct 
for their home. If you can find on 
of these dens with skunk signs show- 
ing it is probably the best place to set 
a trap, but there are other ways 0! 
doing the trick. 

Skunks come out at night sea! 
sing for food. It is in the open pla 
in pastures, and especially in the ric! 
grass land they expect to find it. !! 
the barways leading into mowing on 
the side toward the woods, under @ 
large tree that stands by itse if, 1d i 
open places most anywhere the : 
moist and rich are some of the 
places for a skunk set. 

The best place I ever found 
beneath a clump of large butt 
trees in a thinly wooded old past 
have always believed skunk ha\ 
liking for butternut trees or ral 
something they find under them. Th 
do.much roaming in a single ! 
The little holes they dig to get sr! 
and bugs show where they have bes 

If you have several traps set 4 
have captured a skunk in one of the 
it will hélp you to catch others. 
place where it was caught will be wel’ 
scented and that will draw others. ‘ u' 
up the carcass and bait your ademas’ 
traps with it, but do not use the p art 
containing the scent gland. All 2» 
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; ve a keen sense of smell, and 
: mals nor parts of skunk flesh will 
od off all scent required. 

Bait should be at back of hole and 

in front of bait. Do not use scent 
fait. There is nothing better than 
the scent which the skunk itself car- 
ies and you have that after catching 
ries skunk. If the bait is rubbed on 
‘100 or stone higher up the odor will 
be detected at a greater distance. 
Cubbies at last a foot from entrance 
to bait are not likely to caich dogs. 
Cubbies should be hish enough so ani- 
mais can stand erect when passing 
the trap. Number 1 traps for skunk 
are first-class. In setting long spring 
traps turn the spring toward the 
trigger so the other jaw will lay flat. 

Skunk fur is prime about Novem- 
ber 1, and if caught earlier will be 
rated as blue pelted, etc, and low 

riced if not entirely worthless. Have 
all the old woodchuck holes located 
and let a trap down in them. Some 
trappers set for skunk in these holes 
exclusively. Throw down a bait first 
and have the trap securely fastened 
near top of ground. The traps should 
be visited daily. 

It is something of a knack to kill a 
skunk without getting scented. The 
surest way to accomplish this is to 
prea ‘heir backbone with a club or 
by shooting with a .22 caliber rifle. If 
you become scented rinse your clothes 
in gasoline. To remove odor from 
hands wash with gasoline followed by 
tar soap. 

How to Skin a Skunk 

Cut off the front feet first joint 
above toes, Cut around hind feet same 
place, Split the skin down back of 
hind legs across between vent and 
tail, Don’t cut deep here. Now care- 
fully cut around vent. Loosen skin 
from hind legs and over hips, and 
split the tail one-third its length un- 
der side, and skin that far with knife. 
Now get a tough green stick, size of 
your thumb, 9 to 12 inches long. 
Split i. aalf it’s length and slip the 
tail where ski.uned it? split. Let 
skunk lay back up, hold with left 
hand on hips. Now grasp the stick 
with right hand so tail comes between 
your fingers, palm up, tall up, squeeze 
hard and pull up. This is the split 
stick trick used on the tails of most 
fur animals that have fur on the tail. 
It will not work on otter, however. 
Now have some grain bag strings in 
your pockets to hang the skunk up to 
a limb by the hind feet and draw the 
skin downward off the body to shoul- 
ders, using knife as little as possible. 

Skunk are usually very fat, and if 
much of it comes off with the skin it 
can be removed later. Most of 
the skinning can be done with the fin- 
gers and by pulling while the body is 
still warm. When coming to ears cut 
off close te head and be careful to cut 
around the eyes so as not to enlarge 
the opening. Now skin all the way 
to end of nose, cutting loose around 
mouth. It is well to do this mouth cut- 
ting before hanging up and then it 
comes off better and cutting can be 
done from outside. Turn to keep skin 
clean 


* 





Massachusetts State Leader 


Dear Aunt Happy: I wish to try 
for the state leadership and hope to 
succeed. Here are some of the games 
we play. 

My Grandmother’s Cat 

The player says “My grandmother's 
cat is one that begins with A” (like 
Angora). The next player would say 
“My grandmother’s cat is one that 
begins with B” (like black). Thus the 
Same proceeds until the whole alpha- 
bet is used. 

Baste the Bear 

The player chosen to be bear stands 
in the center of a ring made by the 
rest of the players taking hold of 
hands. The bear chooses a second 
Player to be his keeper, who stands 
by the bear. They hold a short rope 
about two feet long between them. 
Knots are placed at the end of the 
Tope in order to give the vylayers a 
frm hold. The object of-the plavers 
is to tag the bear when the keeper 


calls “My bear is free.” The keeper 
With one in the center for the bear. 
The bear tries to break through the 
clasped hands. Should he escape all 
the children chase him; he one 


Catching him becomes the bear. 
Bear in the Pit 
A bear pit is formed by the players 
joining hands and forming a circle 
tries to proteet the bear from being 
lagged. If a player tags the bear 
before the keeper calle “My bear is 
e that one then becomes the bear. 
Blind Bell 


a All the players but one are blind- 

older. The odd one carries a bell 
n his hand, tied on a string, so that 

oe 4 time he steps it rings. The 
sindfolded children try to catch th 

th man. Who ever succeeds becomes 
€ next bell man. Your loving niece, 
vena D. Alexander. 





a Pooks are delightful society: If you 
“a nto a reom-filled with. books, they 
' 4 ™ to speak to you; seem to tell you 

a have thing inside their 
’ that will be good for you.— 


‘wade 
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The 1914 issue of this great annual will not be ready 
before January 1, 1914, but all orders will be filled in 
the order they are received —first come — first served. 















SORES: SEES SS 8 
Will Be Given Without Charge to Our Subscribers While They Last—Read the Terms Carefully. 
About 250 Pages 
~— ORANGE JUDD 














YEAR BOOK 


ALMANAC AND ATLAS 


FOR 1914 


Ain almanac! 
A book of facts! 
A book for all the family! 
At storehouse of knowledge! 


@ It’s different and better each year. 
This year’s book has more pictures, 
better maps, covers a greater variety 
of subjects and is also a little bigger. 





AHANDY ALMANAC.ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 






@ It reviews the world’s happenings 
concisely and explains —- 
so clearly a child can understand. 
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ce @ It’s a real encyclopedia, full-of in- 
teresting statistics and unusual information about people, places and —~ It tells 
about politics and a thousand and one other things that cannot be found elsewhere. 


@ It’s an almanac of the good old kind, and tells all about weather calculations. 
It’s an atlas and gazetteer of the world. 


@ No other year book or almanac can compare with it. You will be surprised 
at the extent, clearness and accuracy of its contents. This book is leek 
somely bound in a stiff, cardboard cover, is printed on excellent quality 
paper, and will contain nearly 250 pages, 6x8: inches in size. 














- This Year’s Book Tells Things You Want to Know 


Income Tax Law Explained Oriental Immigration 
New Amendments to the Constitution 

What New Currency Legislation Means Mexico San Francisco Exposition 1915 

New Labor Laws and Wage Tables 


Panama Canal 


New Tariff Law 


The Balkan War International Peace Plan 


And hundreds of other new, vital and interesting features that 
space won't permit as to tell you about here. 











Our Offer—How You Can Get This Book 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
One Ye R Pri $1.00] You get 
ORANGE JUDD YEAR BOOK — both for the $ .00 
Almanac and Atlas fer 1914 Regular Price 30! price of the == 
Total Value ......... $1.30 | Subscription alone 
Renew your subscription now and get one of these year books before they are all gone. New subscribers 
may have the books on the same terms. When this book is taken no other present can be had except by 
paying for additional years’ subscription or 30 cents additional, the regular sale price of the Orange Judd Year 
Book Almanac and Atlas. Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Give it to whom you may, you will find all the family lcok- 
wee ing for it. It is something more than 52 weekly numbers 
brimming with the finest reading the world offers—it is an 
influence for all that is best in home and American life. 


The Youttis Companiot 
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For the host of girls who must make their 
own -frocks-and millinery. For those, too, 
who seek new and profitable occupations 
as well as new forms of diversion. 


In a year The Companion prints more than 
enough stories to make one a day—stories 
that satisfy the youthful craving for adven- 
turé and achievement, stories of college girls, 
stories of girls weary of home and weary for 








home, stories, for those who live in their Th rb ae fia 
memories, stories that picture the romance Beet BFP UCLUI PE ESC] 
in common things. In which he tells every week something about 
the care of the health, the early symptoms of 
J ¥ > ft i> disease, the things to do in an emergency | 
Th P BOYS nia while waiting for the physician. 


Dealing with the things that mostly interest 





the healthy boy. Baseball and football — . rae Oa (a . ya? 
how to play them well. -Other games and ce ahd CUITeMm -LVe Z 
sports—swimming, boating, running, skating. The most accurate summary of the setae of 3 

. The use of tools, suggestions for ingenious scientific research, the most reliable record of . 
contrivances. important events at home and abroad. . 





REMEMBER — FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR — NOT TWELVE. 
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. Now t 21h. | ror tne Years SBupscripti 

E- By sending $2.00 at once for 1914 and enclosing this coupon or. r. the name hi this oublicathin the new cahetsibie gets 

Ms 1. All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1913, 
including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

2. The Companion Practical Home Calendar for 1914. DF 20d 

The fifty-two weekly issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1914. 
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pie Copies and Ani ouncemen ‘ 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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